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ON AN INCORRECT READING OF 1 TIM. 
‘ iv. 16. 


‘Bi nave lately been reading with much 
‘Bkatisfaction, and I hope instruction, 
‘acommentary on the passages of the 
sew testament, relative to the gospel 
ministry, designed for candidates for 
holy orders,”” which was published in 
several numbers of the ‘‘ Episcopal Ma- 
sazine.”” 

The usefulness of this commentary 
is not confined alone to the candidates 
for orders ; but those already ordained, 
and the lay members of our church, 
woeare equally interested in the admira- 
ble elucidation of these important texts 
f scripture. The number for Octo- 
her, 1821, particularly arrested my 
“Pettention. It contains a commentary 
‘on 1 Tim. iv. 16, where the words xa 
dm didarxaaria, are rendered “ and to 
iMty doctrine.”? The bible which [ am 
accustomed to use, is an Oxford edi- 
‘Btion, and gives ‘‘the doctrine,” as the 
meaning of the original. On consult- 
ing every copy within my reach, I 

found thy inthe greater number; but 
the authorized editions, published at 
the universities in England have the. 
This appears to be the true render- 
ing of the passage; for although @- 
arxadie signifies teaching generally, 
yet it likewise means doctriné, the sub- 
tance of teaching. It appears that 
St. Paul intended an explicit reference 
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THEOLOGICAL. 


to * the faith which was once delivers 
ed unto the saints.”* Timothy, though 
consecrated to the highest we in the 
Christian church, was to have no doc- 
trine of his own. He was to preach 
that which he had learned of St. Paul. 
‘* The things that thou hast heard ef me 
among many witnesses, the same com- 
mit thou to faithful men, who shall be 
able to teach othersalso.”t The great 
doctrine of Christ’s atonement, in its 
original purity, was to be the constant® 
theme of his discourse. This doctrine 
he was to teach, and to cause others to 
teach it also. 

The celebrated bishop Horsley, in 
one of his admirable charges, has some 
interesting remarks on this subject. 
Reprobating the corrupt reading of thy, 
instead of the, he shows the importance 
of the apostle’s meaning, and lays down 
the duty which tm didacxadrse embraces. 
His remarks are so judicious, and so 
important to every preacher of the 
gospel, that I shall, I trust, be excused 
for quoting them at length, before I 
proceed to what was principally my 
object in making this communication. 

‘*Our meditations have insensibly, 
I think,” says the bishop of Rochester, 
‘made a transition from the topick of 
‘take heed unto thyself,’ to the topick 
of ‘ take heed unto the doctrine.” The 
terms of this admonition are very re- 
markable—‘ Take heed unto the doc- 
trine,’ not ‘unto thy doctrine ;’ al- 


*Jude 3. + 2 Tim. i. 2. 
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though, by a typographical errour, we 
read ‘thy’ in many copies of our 
English bible. ‘Take heed unto the 
(not thy) doctrine ;’ as if the apostle 
studiously avoided a form of expres- 
sion which might seem to imply that 
even St. Timothy had any doctrine to 
deliver of his own. He is enjoined to 
take heed to the doctrine, i. e. tothe doc- 
trine delivered by the inspired apostles, 
and by the authority of the church com- 
mitted to St. Timothy. And this, my 
brethren, must be your rule: you have 
no authority to preach any new-fangled 
Opinions of your own, or to adopt those 
of any uninspired self-commissioned 
teachers; you must stick -close to the 
doctrine, to the form of sound words 
originally delivered to the saints; you 
are to lay open the wonderful scheme 
of man’s redemption ; you are to lay it 
open in its entireness; you are to set 
it forth faithfully and exactly, as it is 
exhibited in the holy scriptures, and 
upon the authority of the scriptures, in 
their plain, natural, unsophisticated 
meaning, in the offices, the thirty-nine 
articles, and the homilies of the church 
of England. This doctrine will al- 
ways find its way to the hearts of those 
that shall be saved, and bear down all 
opposition internal or external of the 
carnal man. But if, instead of thus 
preaching Christ, you are content to 
preach only Socrates or Seneca,—if, 
instead of the everlasting gospel of the 
living God, you preach some extract 
only of your own, accommodated, by 
a bold retrenchment of mysteries, to 
the blindness and the pride of human 
reason, depend upon it, animated en- 
thusiasm will be an overmatch for dry 
frigid ethicks ; superstition will be an 
overmatch for all such mutilated gos- 
pels; and crafty atheism, taking ad- 
vantage of the extravagance of the first, 
the insipidity of the second, the enor- 
mities of the third, and of the rash con- 
cessions of half-believers, will make an 
easy conquest ofthemall. In deliver- 
ing the great mysterious truths of the 
gospel,—and [ repeat it, the whole 
gospel, with all its mysteries, must be 




















































preached in all congregations,—I wouljl 16: 


advise you to use in general not ae 17. 
argumentative but a plain didactic 
style: ‘Teach with authority, not ; “| 


the scribes:’ upon the momentous do 
trines of man’s corruption—of Christ’ 
atonement—the gratuitous acceptan 


pridg 
16: 


of man’ssimperfect works in regard t 
Christ’s merits—of the justification ¢ - 
man—of good works, always adher 16 
ing strictly, as I have before said, x 16” 
the scriptures, the thirty-nine articles 171 
and the homilies.’’* 17: 


The importance of the above advice 
and particularly to the younger pa 
of the clergy, | hope will be an excus 
for introducing it into, what appears \ 
be its appropriate place, the Gospel Ad 
yocate. It waselicited by the subjed 
under the bishop’s remarks, and equa 
ly applies to the object of this com 
communication. 

Bishop Horsley annexed tohis charg 
the following interesting note: ‘ T 
oldest edition, [of the bible] amon 
those which I have inspected, in whic 
this erratum appears, [thy doctrine, fo 
the doctrine] is the magnificent foliog 
Buck and Daniel, printed at Cam 
bridge, in the year 1638. ‘The texti 
correctly given, ‘the,’ not ‘ thy,’ i 
the black letter folio of 1611, in th 
Roman letter quarto of 1612, and in th 
black letter folio of 1617; all fromt 
excellent press of Robert Barker. Tl 
first of these three is the editio prince 
of the English bible now in use ; am 
the second was the first impression i 
quarto. From the year 1638 to th 
middle of the past century, editor 
seem to have fluctuated between th 
true and corrupt reading, without git 
ing themselves the trouble to consul 
either the original Greek, or the fis 
editions of king James’s English text] 17 
and the errour prevailed, as appeal 18 
from the annexed collation, whic 18 
shows the reading, the year, the prit 
ter’s name, size, and place, of manjg 17 
editions in that interval. 18 

** Tue. 
“1648. Daniel, 12mo. Cambridg¢ 


*Horsley’s Charges, p. 164. Dundee, 1813 17 
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oulda 1658. Field. 24mo. London. 








t amt 1756. Thomas Baskett. 4to. Oxford. 
ctick “Try. 
Of ash 1638. Buck & Daniel. folio, Cam- 
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ris pies’: . 

wins 1657. Field. 8yo. Cambridge. 

nd yy 1660. Field. folio. Cambridge. 

ay 1660. Hill & Field. 8vo. London, 

ther 1663. Field. 4to. Cambridge. 

ye 1666. Field. 4to. Cambridge. 

cles 1679. The Theatre. 4to. Oxford. 
1701. folio. London. 

am oy folio. Edin- 
burgh. 

Ls 1762. Bentham. 4to. Cambridge. 

ont 1767. Mark Baskett. 12mo. Lon- 

“4, Bpon. 

rs Since the year 1756, the true read- 


ng seems to have maintained its ground 
athe Oxford and the best of the Lon- 
lon bibles. Whether Thomas Bas- 
ett, in 1756, was the restorer of the 
ext, I cannot tell, not having examin- 
ithe whole series from 1638 down- 
ards: But after 1756, I find the text 
orrectly given in all the Oxford bibles 
hat | have examined, (except a small 
bctavo of Wright & Gill in 1776) par- 
Bicularly in the folio of Wright & Gill 
421770, the folio of the Clarendon 
Bress in 1781, the quarto of Wright & 

ill in 1777, a duodecimo of the Cla- 
ndon press in 1782, an octavo of the 
larendon press in 1788. I find the 
ext correct also in the London folio of 
yre & Strahan in 1772, and in the 
bctavo of the same printers without date 
Bf the year.” 

Imitating the example of bishop 
orsley, I have examined all the edi- 
ions within my reach, and now give 
he result. 




















“THE”—-Fotio. 
1716. John Baskett, Oxford. 
1808. Clarendon Press. Oxford. 
1821, John Smith. Cambridge. 
* THE”’—QuarTo. 
nj 1783. Clarendon press. Oxford. 
1816. Collins & Co. New York. 
Stereotype. 
: “ THE”’—Ocrtavo. 
1M 1785. Clarendon press. Oxford. 
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1809. Robert Scholey. London. 

1815. White, Cochrane & Co. 3 vols. 
Imp. 

1816. Clarendon press. Oxford. 

1816. E. F. Backus, Albany. Ste. 
reotype. 


“ THE”—Dvuopecimo, ET INFRA. 

1803. Clarendon press. Oxford. Pock~ 
et edition. 

1806. Matthew Carey. Philadelphia. 
12mo. 

1812, Bible Society. Philadelphia. 
Stereotype. 12mo. 

1816. W. Mercein. New York. 

1821. Auxiliary New York Bible 
and Common Prayer Book Society. 
Stereotype. 12mo. 

1806. W. W. Woodward, Philadel- 
phia. Pocket edition, 

1816. George Eyre and Andrew 
Strahan. London. Pocket edition. 

1819. Sir D. Hunter, Blair, and J. 
Bruce. Edinburgh. Pocket edition. 


“ THY”’—QuarTo. 
1723. John Baskett. Oxford. 
1807. Collins, Perkins & Co. New 
York. 
“ THY’’—Ocravo. 
1812, Whiting & Watson, New York. 
Testament. 
1815, Duychinck, Collins & Co, and 
others. New York. 
1815. Meriam & Co. Brookfield. 


“ THY”—Dvopecimo ET INFRA, 

1669. Assigns of John Bill, and 
Christopher Barker. Savoy. London. 
12mo. 

1809. Hudson & Goodwin, Hart- 
ford, Con. 12mo. 

1816. Hudson & Co. Hartford, Con. 
12mo. 

1816. E. Merriam & Co. Brookfield. 
Testament. 12mo. 

1816. Lincoln & Edmands. Bos- 
ton. 12mo. 

1818. West & Richardson. Boston, 
12mo. Stereotype. 

1812. John Hagerty. Baltimore 
Diamond edition. 

1813. S. Etheridge, Jun. Charles- 
town, Mass. 32mo, Testament. 
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1818. R. P. & C. Williams. Boston. 
18mo. Stereotype. 

1818. Collins & Hannay. New 
York. Pocket edition. Stereotype. 


On examining the commentators and 
araphrasts, I find that D’Oyley & 
Mant’s Family Bible, published at the 
Clarendon press, Oxford, in 1817, in 
4 vols. 4to. has * Tue.” 


The following have “ Tuy :” 


Clarke’s Commentary on the Bible, 
4to. now republishing in New York, in 
numbers. 

Doddridge’s Family Expositor. Lon- 
don. 1804, 6 vols. 8vo. 

McKnight on the Epistles. London. 
1806. 6 vols. 8vo. 

McKnight on the Epistles. London. 
1816. 4 vols. 8vo. 

Whitbyoat «New Testament. Lon- 
don. 1809. %,-ols. 4to, 

Hammond on the New Testament. 
London. 1702. folio. 

Burkitt on the New Testament. Lon- 
don. 1739. folio. 

Brown’s Bible. London, 1816. 2 vols, 
Ato. 


In the following editions, xe: + 
Sidarxariz, is translated ‘* and unto 
learning :” 

1578. Christopher Barker. London. 
black letter, folio. 

1610. Robert Barker. London. black 
letter. 4to. 


It appears from the above statement, 
that of twenty American editions, which 
I have examined, thirteen have, incor- 
rectly, ‘‘ thy” for ‘* the.” As itis an 
object of primary importance to have 
the editions of this all important book 
as free from errour as possible, I would 
earnestly recommend to the clergy, in 
their daily study of the sacred volume, 
to note such errours as they may occa- 
sionally meet with, and to publish their 
observations in the Gospel Advocate. 
This would lead to their future correc- 
tion, and be the means of producing, 
ultimately, an accurate edition of the 
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authorized version of the scripture 
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We are indebted, under God, to thelhy 


care bestowed by the Jews upon the; 


copies, for the purity of the old testamengy 


scriptures. Errours must necessarily be 


found, where there were so many trang 


scribers. But their general accuracy 


and particularly in those passages rei 


lating to faith and doctrine, the nature 


character, and offices, &c. of our blessedfi 


Lord, demand our warmest gratitude 


Let, then, the Christian minister bay 


equally diligent with the ancient Jens 
Let him endeavour, by every means jj 
his power, to preserve the accuracy 
the authorized version; that the blur 
ders of careless printers be not substi 
tuted for divine revelation. F. D. 


ie -< 


SERMON.—No. XV. 


THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES, 


Luxe xxt. 29,30, 31. Behold the fig 
tree, and all the trees ; when they no 
shoot forth, ye see and know of you 
ownselves, that summer is now nigh a 
hand. So likewise ye, when ye se 
those things come to pass, know ¥ 
that the kingdom of God is nigh d 
hand. 


Ir was no small advantage to ou! 
Lord’s stated followers, that they en 
joyed certain seasons of retiremen 
with him, when they could ask him 
more particularly respecting any part 
of his publick discourses, which the 


did not so fully understand. They 
often availed themselves of this privi 
lege, and obtained satisfactory infor 
mation on some important points, 
which would otherwise have remainet 
doubtful.—As they were one day 3 
the temple with their Master, some 
were expressing their admiration o 
that splendid building, “ how it wa 
adorned with goodly stones and gifts.’ 
He told them that the days were com 
ing, in which it should ke wholly 
destroyed. The disciples then asked 
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turesmim, “* when shall these things be, and 
to thelhyhat shall be the sign of their coming.” 
1 theigff'o this question he gave them a very 
amenf@ull answer; not indeed specifying the 
rily belexact time, but declaring what remark- 
r trandiable appearances should precede the 
uracymestruction of Jerusalem, and also 
2s reMome of the signs that should be dis- 
ature—iplayed in the last age of the world.— 
lessee then illustrates his discourse by a 
‘itude—iparable taken from the season of the 
ter balyear, it being then the time of the 
Jems[passover, in the spring season, when 
ans imgthe festival of Easter is celebrated in 
acy o—ithe Christian church. Looking abroad, 
 blunfiprobably, upon the vegetation that was 
substicoming forward before their eyes, he 
+ D. says, ‘* behold the fig-tree and all the 
trees; when they now shoot forth, ye 
see and know of your ownselves, that 
summer is now righ at hand. So 
likewise ye, when ye see those things 
come to pass, know ye that the king- 
dom of God is nigh at hand.” 
he fg] As the face of nature among us now 
'y NOw@ presents a scene, somewhat similar to 
 youthat alluded to in the text, we ought 
igh dito make the same good use of it, and 
ye %@be reminded of the same solemn con- 
OW \@siderations. We ought to be reminded 
Zh dof the serious and awful events that lie 
before us, and must soon come upon us. 
I. Inthe first place, we ought to no- 
Cll tice the signs, which God gives us, to 
Y “Bforeshow events that may be expected 
“MeN to take place.—There is scarcely any 
chi thing needful for us to know, but what 
Patlimay be discovered by certain signs, 
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they before it actually exists, or at any rate 
PheyB before it is fully accomplished, We 
P™‘"E may notice this, 

infor 1. In the works of nature. 

ee Our Lord very justly observes, that 
ained 


the seasons of the year do not come 
'Y “upon us unawares, but manifest their 
som@approach by certain previous signs.— 
0 “When they put forth their foliage, ye 
__V“ know that summer is nigh. It is true, in- 
lS. I deed, that among us, in ‘our advanced 
com state of philosophical and literary im- 
holl provement, we have other means of 


ske4f caleulating the course of the seasons. 
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The progress of months and days we 
consider to be a more exact criterion 
to determine the nearness of an ap- 
proaching season. But among the 
common people in Israel it was not so. 
They kept but little account of the 
succession of time, but rather calculat- 
ed the state of the seasonsby the 
appearance of vegetation. When the 
cold of winter has passed away, the 
trees and herbage put forth their leaves 
in proportion to the advance of summer 
heat. ‘** Yea, the stork in the heavens,” 
says the prophet, “ knoweth her 
appointed times ; and the turtle, and the 
crane observe the time of their coming.” 
And it is of great importance to us all, 
in all our pursuits, whether of agricul- 
ture or commerce, to notice the face of 
the sky, and the state and temperature 
of the air. In the opening season of 
the year, when the ground is relieved 
from frost, and the chills of winter have 
subsided,—when the earth is covered 
with verdure, and the buds and blos- 
soms expand to the approaching sun, 
then the soil is broken up, and the 
seed is cast in, to profit by the sum- 
mer’s heat as it passes by. Again, 
when the sun recedes to southern 
climes—when the fruits ripen and pass 
away, and the leaves fade and fall to 
the earth, we see plain indications of 
approaching winter, and are induced to 
prepare for itscoming. Such prepara- 
tion is evidently necessary : and those 
who neglect it will soon find themselves 
destitute of the comforts and conve- 
niences of life. 

2, We may notice also, that in the 
works of Providence almost every 
important event is introduced by some 
antecedent circumstances. The im- 
mediate dispensations referred to in the 
text were the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and the subsequent enlargement of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. These events 
were to be preceded by the appear- 
ance of impostors, claiming the cha- 
racter of the Messiah ; * false Christs 
and false prophets should arise, and 
should deceive many.” Bitter perse- 
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cutions also were to be raised against 
the church, and Jamentable apostacies 
were to follow; ‘ye shall be brought 
before kings and rulers, and some of 
you shall be scourged and put to death ; 
and because iniquity abounds, the love 
of many shall wax cold.’’ There should 
be wars and rumours of wars on earth, 
and tremendous signs in heaven. And 
particularly, ‘* the abomination of de- 
solation should stand where it ought 
not ;” that is, the idolatrous image 
upon the Roman standard should be 
set up on holy ground, and Jerusalem 
should be compassed about by be- 
sieging armies. It was of great im- 
portance to the Christians-of that day 
to notice these signs of the times. They 
could thus have their minds prepared 
for the approaching events of divine 
Providence, so as to meet the calamity 
with more composure, and bear it with 
more patience. And it appears from 
a history of subsequent transactions, 
that these predictions of our Lord were 
of great service to his disciples. For 
when the country was invaded, and 
Jerusalem besieged, a few years after, 
they remembered their Lord’s saying, 
and took advantage of an occasion 
when the siege was a little neglected, 
and fled from the city and saved their 
lives. He had forewarned them to 
depart, when they should see these 
signs; they obeyed his word and were 
saved ; whilethe rest of the nation, 
crowded into Jerusalem to attend one 
of their great festivals, perished in the 
most miserable manner. ‘The signs of 
other times are not so clearly marked ; 
but there are some particular character- 
isticks, which generally precede con- 
siderable events. As sickness of body 
is a presage of death, so extreme cor- 
ruption of manners is a token of ap- 
proaching destruction. Ifa man has 
become grossly abandoned, we may 
expect he will meet an untimely fate ; 
if a nation is given up to vice, then na- 
tional ruin is not far distant. Even in 
the natural course of affairs, every thing 
verges regularly to its result, Child- 
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hood, and youth, and manhood, and ola 


[J une, 


age, naturally follow one another, anq 
death closes the scene. This regula 
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course of things we can observe in them 


dispensations of Providence ; and oy 


Lord has taught us that we should helt 


equally careful to ‘‘ discern the signs of 
the times,” 


3. We may further notice, that inf 
the works of grace, every considerable— 


event is preceded by some leading 
circumstances. The conversion of a 
soul, whenever it takes place, will be 
found to have followed some important 
indications. When we discover the 
mind of any one to be restless and un. 
easy with its situation, realizing the 
vanity of the world, and discontented 
with earthly enjoyments, we may take 
some courage as to the event. When 


5 
we behold, further, an humble and 


teachable disposition, an eagerness for 


searching the scriptures and getting 
divine instruction, we may conclude 
with much confidence, that the work 
will yet be effected. 
finally observe a love for divine wor- 


ship, a diligence in duties, a renuncia- 
tion of the world, and other similar 
marks, we may believe that the man 
has passed from death unto life, even 


though he has obtained no peace and 


satisfaction to his own mind. It is 
suitable that we should notice these 
symptoms, in order that we may the 
better understand what course to take 
with the troubled mind; and it is de- 
sirable that the person himself should 
notice them, in order that he may gain 
some comfort, when he would be other- 
wise sinking to despair. Our Lord 
himself formed an opinion of one of the 
scribes in this way. Finding that he 
answered discreetly respecting the two 
great commandments, love to God and 
love to man, he said unto him, ‘* Thou 
art not far from the kingdom of God.” 
If we follow the same method, in judg- 
ing of the state of the soul, we may be 
useful to ourselves and to our fellow 
creatures, 

But though we are always liable to 





And when wef 
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nd oldfhistake, when we have not God for 
r, andifur guide, yet we may observe in the 
>gulargl Il. Second place, that whatever hehas 
in thefynified to us in his word shall in due 
1 ourfime be accomplished. The destruction 
d befif the Jews, and deliverance of the 
gnsoff™bristians from among them, were 
mblematical of the judgments to be 
at infesecuted, and the salvation to be vouch- 
rablefied, in the last day. Indeed the 
adingfircumstances of the two events are 
| of aere so interwoven together in our 
ll befford’s discourse, that itis not easy to 
rtantMeparate them. As the expressions relat- 
' the fing to Jerusalem do not so particularly 
| unsffoncern us, we may well fix our atten- 
- theffion upon those more interesting ones, 
ntedf#hich relate to the final judgment of 
take fhe last day. 

Vhen# 1. The destruction of God’s enemies, 
and@r rather their banishment from his 
s for favour and his mercy, is frequently and 
{ting plainly foretold in the scripture. It is 
lude IRuliciently declared in the old testa- 
vork Mment, but more clearly and strongly in 
wefe new. And the judgments which 
¥or-fare now executed in the world, instead 
cia- fof being a substitute, are only a pre- 
ilarfage, of a future retribution. The 
nan fealamities inflicted here are signs of 
venffbe divine displeasure. And unless 
and they are instrumental, through grace, 
t isin humbling the soul, and bringing it 
ese fito repentance, they will be multiplied 
theffand made perpetual in the eternal 
ake Bworld. The wrath of the Almighty 
de- @will be poured out without mixture into 
uld#the cup of his indignation; and the 
wicked shall drink it to the very dregs. 
























ain 

er- #Whether people believe it, and think 
rd of it, or not, the awful judgment will 
he surely come. The Jews imagined, that 
he Mbecause they professed a religion that 
vo #came from heaven, though their hearts 
nd §were not conformed to it, they should 
ou never suffer the threatened calamities. 


.’ B They seem to have supposed, that an 
g- § outward profession, and a few outward 
be f observances, would answer- their pur- 
wW — pose, though their whole souls were 
given up toevil dispositions. But their 
vain expectations were disappointed, 


to 
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Continuing in their sinful ways, till 
they had filled up the measure of their 
iniquities, divine ‘‘ wrath came upom 
them to the uttermost,” and cut them 
off from the earth, and from every hope 
of mercy. And thus shall it be with 
all the ungodly. In vain are all their 
hopes while they continue in their sins. 
In vain is all their dependence upon 
external privileges. ‘They must re- 
pent—be born again—be renewed in 
the spirit of their minds, or there is no 
interest in a Saviour, and no salvation. 
The declaration of the Almighty will 
be fulfilled in its season ; sooner “‘ shall 
heaven and earth pass away, than one 
jot or one tittle of the law shall fail.” 

2. The deliverance and salvation 
of the faithful is also plainly declared. 
It is asserted as frequently as the de- 
struction. of the wicked. Though 
indeed their sins are great unto the 
heavens, and may justly condemn 
them for ever, though they may appear 
to be shut up and imprisoned under the 
bondage of sin, yet shall they be de- 
livered, and brought triumphantly to 
glory. As the Christians were enclosed 
in Jerusalem by the besieging army, 
so that there appeared no way of es- 
cape, and yet the siege was given up 
for a while, and they were suffered to 
depart; so shall some way be found 
for the deliverance of all those who live 
godly in Christ Jesus. They may be 
persecuted by the world, or buffeted 
by satan, or borne down by their evil 
affections ; ; but, ifthey continue faithful, 
they shall be preserved through all 
these trials, and receive the crown at 
God’s right hand. 

1. This subject may be rendered 
profitable for our own improvement and 
instruction in righteousness. What, my 
hearers, are the signs that ay $e in 
us, and what do they indicate ? Is the 
fig-tree budding and promising fruit, 
and are all the trees putting forth 
leaves ? Has our winter of cold indif- 
ference passed®away, and are we 
reviving under the influence of the sun 
of righteousness? or do we continue 
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destitute of blossoms and foliage, and 
daily assuming a more lifeless and 
barren appearance ? Though our gra- 
¢es may be smallj, yet are they increas- 
Are they growing in beauty and 
fruitfulness ; spreading and expanding 
on every side, abounding in love to God 
and charity to men? Or are we mere 
cumberers of the ground, that bring 
forth no fruit to God? I wish these 
inquiries could be suitably answer- 
ed ; but O my hearers, the very in- 
quiries themselves recall to my mind 
some of the most painful considerations. 
They remind me, how many of us are 
cold and lifeless, like the dead of win- 
ter, as to all spiritual thipgs ; and how 
some have appeared fora time to re- 
vive, like the opening spring, and have 
again sunk back into spiritual death. 
For these things the Lord will visit 
them; the spring of life will soon wear 
away; the frosts of age will come upon 
them; death will close the scene, and 
consign them to their final doom. 

2. This subject may also be ren- 
dered profitable for our consolation. — 
We are not to despise the day of small 
things. We are not to be discouraged 
because there is but little of holiness 
inus, Let us be thankful, if there is 
any thing good found in our hearts.— 
The full warmth of summer comes not 
all at once; it approaches gradually ; 
first the bud, then the expanded leaf, 
the blossom, and then the fruit, 
there appear to be any symptoms of 
vegetation, we may wait with patience 
for the early and latter rain. If the 
good work be begun in us, we may 
hope that it will be found completed at 
the day of Christ. When I see any 
promising appearances, [ am always 
disposed to take courage. And though 
in many cases I am disappointed, yet 
some comforts remain; in some pleas- 
ing instances we behold not only 
blossoms, but fruit ; we behold the 
Christian life advancing to real maturi- 
ty, and the soul confirmed in substan- 
tial holiness. In such cases we may 
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rejoice ; under the severest of oy 
troubles we will rejoice, that the Lord 
name is not forgotten, and that }j 
cause is still making some progress ig 
this sinful world. And all those, whi, 
are thus advancing in the Christiagnd 
graces, may increase their joy in th 
Lord. From what they now expe 
rience of his goodness, they may 
comforted with the assurance, that h 
will yet multiply his mercies upogins 
them, and that if they continue fait 
ful, they ‘shall revive as the cor 
and grow as the vine,’’ and their soul 
shall be ‘‘as a field which the Loni; 
hath blest.” Let them be cheered, 
well as instructed, at the present ani 
mating season. And let us all, m 
hearers, for days and years to com 
let us all see to jfywith the utmost ca 
that we bring fGrth fruit unto God 
that it may never be said of us, ‘* Th 
harvest is past, the summer is endet 
and we are not saved,” 


To the Editor of the Gospel Advocate; 


Ir has been questioned whether any 
benefit has been derived to mankin 
from religion debased with errour, an 
whether pure deism is not better tha 
Christianity when mixed with a wil 
fanatical zeal, ora degrading and bigot 
ed superstition. But however alloye 
the pure metal may be by the admix 
ture of base materials, still ifa portio 
of gold remain, it will give a value t 
the whole mass. These reflection 
were excited by reading in the Christ 
tian Observer for November last, som 
observations on the account of the la 
days of James II, which has been re 
cently published, and comparing | 
with the view of James’s character : 
sketched in the same number in the rq 
view of the life of archbishop Sa 
croft. The bigotry, intolerance, an 
tyranny of James, are familiar to ever 
reader. In his prosperity he w 


deficient in almost every virtue whic 
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an adorn the monarch, or dignify the 
nan. He was a bad man, and a bad king, 
nd used his zeal for religion only as 
mean of extending his tyranny. The 
atter years of his life are less known ; 
nd it is delightful to find Christiani- 
y, evé@@when debased with all the er- 
purs of popery, shedding its benign 
influence upon such a bigoted mind as 
pat of James. We subjoin the follow- 
ng quotation from the article in the 
hristian Observer above referred to. 



























‘Being one day on a visit to a reli- 
Lonfkious community, soon after the defeat 
ed, a&tLa Hogue, the supérieure ventured 
it ani condole with him upon that event; 
|, mgnd to express to him the extreme sor- 
comefew of herself and pious sisters, that 
| Catéhe prayers they had unceasingly offer- 
GolBd up for.his success had not been 
‘* Tiinswered. The king made no answer 
sndedo her remarks; and the supérieure, 
upposing he did not hear her, repeat. 
d her observations in a more elevated 
ne. The king then said, very calm- 
y and gravely, ‘My mother, I heard 
te: fou very well the first time; [ made 
r angou no answer because | was unwilling 
nkinge contradict you ; but now you oblige 
r, angpe to tell you that I am not of your 
r thagpind. You seem to fancy, that what 
. wiigou asked of God was better than what 
bigoige has done : now whatever God does 
love well done ; and I may add, there is 
dmixgothing well done but what he does.’ 
ortiog “‘ King James formed very precise 
lue t@les for his conduct, which he commit- 
ctiongd to writing, with a view to regular 
Chrig@lt-examination. He employed the 
-som@orning hours in private devotions, and 
the publick ordinances of religion.— 
e then applied himself to the discharge 
his various relative and social obli- 
ter ations, in which he endeavoured to 
he r@mprove even the most indifferent 
Sanpings to the purposes of Christian edi- 
», angration. Part of every afternoon was 
evergssed in private devotion; and the 
. wag’ening was spent in reading instruc- 
whicg’e books, and in intercourse with his 
mily and friends. 
23 ADVOCATE, VOL Il. 
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“In all his devotional exercises 
the grace which he most anxiously im- 
plored and sought to cherish, was 
humility, He regarded it as the basis 
of the spiritual life, without which 
there could be no advancement. ‘I 
am persuaded,’ he was accustomed to 
say, ‘that without humility none can 
be saved, and without humiliation it is 
hard tou be humble. Now, as it is not 
easy for kings to abase themselves, 
God often takes care himself to abase 
them when he has an especial design to 
save them.’ In the same spirit he 
forbad those around him to address to 
him the language of flattery, of which 
he declared his abhorrence: and to 
improve this feeling, he set apart one 
day in the month for special spiritual 
retirement, from which he was accus- 
tomed to return to his little world with 
a more tranquil air, and a more exact 
attention to every duty. 

‘* But his zeal,’’ observes the biogra- 
pher, ‘‘was not confined to his own 
improvement. His neighbours likewise 
always occupied a part of his attention. 
With this view he formed judicious 
rules for his household, which he com- 
manded his principal officers to see 
observed. At his levee, whether pub- 
lick or private, he never failed to give 
good advice, where he saw occasion ; 
and the way in which he expressed his 
sentiments, whether to condemn vice or 
to encourage virtue, left an internal 
conviction in the breast -of the bearer, 
that he felt whatever he had said, and 
that he was animated by a desire to 
render them service, not to obtrude 
his opinion. In fact, such was the ine 
nocency of his retired life, that his 
confessor, after having resided with 
him nine years, says,—‘ I may safely 
affirm that in the most reformed state 
of Christianity, and among the most 
virtuous and pious souls, it is very 
rare to find more unspotted intentions, 
amore exact vigilance, and a greater 
delicacy and tenderness of conscience 
with respect to the least faults or smal- 


lest imperfections, than was exhibited 
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inmy royal master.’ ‘And God al- 
mighty,’ adds the good father, ‘ re- 
warded him even in this life ; as, 
unfortunate as he seemed in the eye of 
the world, he esteemed himself more 
happy than the most prosperous prince. 
After this manner he would often ex- 
press himself ; and his calmness of 
mind, in the midst of the most melan- 
choly crosses, with his serenity of coun- 
tenance, on which appeared the 
brightest and most Christian joy, was 
an evident proof of the sincerity of his 
words. This calm arose from an en- 
tire disengagement from earthly things, 
and a high esteem and value for those 
that are eternal. The king used often 
to read with delight a pious book 
which treated of the difference between 
time and eternity. A _ certain noble- 
man in his court once complained of 
some anxieties which deprived him of 
the power of composing himself to 
sleep; ‘I will give you, said the king, 
‘avery good remedy for that;’ and 


presented him with his little Srvensite 
book, adding, ‘ There, my lord ; 


read 
that book attentive and I will en- 
gage you will sleep well after the 
study :’ intimating, that nothing would 
deprive him of rest if he could learn to 
loose himself from the world and its 
anxieties. Another principle of the 
inward peace he experienced, was the 
firm hope he reposed inGod. Though 
sorrowlul for his sins, still he sunk not 
in despair, nordid he set an undue 
value uponthe penances he had done, 
and was doing; persuaded that God 
alone accepted the will. ‘ God is just,’ 

he would say, ‘and regards all: he 
understands our most secret thoughts: 
he knows I have a sincere sorrow for 
my sins, and that I would henceforth 
be willing to suffer all sorts of pains ra- 
ther than offend him ; that | am not only 
content to have lost all for him, but 
would sacrifice all the kingdoms of the 
world if 1 had them, for his sake.’ He 
made it a subject of his daily petition 
to heaven, that he might be removed 
from all fear or occasion of offending 
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God’; and it was a maxim deeply im. 
printed on his mind, that Christians 
ought to desire death. Upon this 
subject he had frequent conversations 
with the queen, who was distressed at 
the vehement desire he expressed for 
death; and she was wont to tell him, 
that it evidenced a higher degree of 
perfection to resign up ourselves to 
Providence, and that it was for none 
but great saints (she thought) to desire 
death. The king replied, ‘and I for 
my part, believe, that if a sinner, new- 
ly converted, were surprised by death, 
before he had done all that penance 
he purposed afterwards to do, he would, 
for all that, find mercy with God for 
his good intentions. I am a_ very 
great sinner myself, and yet cannot but 
desire death with all my heart.’ The 
queen reminded him, that his life 
might be useful to many catholicks : but 
he replied, ‘it was want of faith to 
think that the life of any man was ne- 
cessary.” The queen then weeping 
said, ‘ Is it possible that you should re- 
gard us as nothing—me and our dear 
children? What will become of ws 
when you are once gone?’ He replied, 
‘God almig thty will take care of you 
and your children; for what am I but 
a frail man, who can do nothing at all 
without him, he has no need of me to 
execute his designs.” He was entreat- 
ed not to express so passionate a desir 
of dying before the queen: he answer 
ed ‘I do it on purpose ; because it is 
what will infallibly come topass, and 
she ought to accustom herself to think 
of it.’ ” 

‘** It cannot be necessary to point out 
the singular mixture of right feeling 
with wrong views which pervades this 
passage. The very humility which 
the king so anxiously cultivated, and 
which, I doubt not, amidst all the er 
rours of his creed, he really felt, and 
also the sacrifices he might have it in 
hig power to make, seem strangely 10 
be spoken of as the ground of bis chal 
lenging, as ‘it were, the justice of the 


Almighty, instead of being humbly re- 
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rded as evidences of his having be- 
come the subject of the Divine mercy 
and gface. Nay, it seems to be tothe 
perfection of his penance that his sal- 
yation is ascribed, rather than to the 
mediation of Christ, and to the agency 
of the Holy Spirit. Still let us whose 
creed is more correctly constructed, 
and who can see and reprehend the er- 
rours of James’s faith, take care that with 
his inferiour light, he does not rise up 
in judgment against us in the great day 
of account. 

“The closing scene of this mon- 
arch’s life is thus described :— 

‘“‘On the 4th of March, 1701, he 
was seized with a fainting fit, while at 
chapel : recovering, however, very 
soon from it, he seemed perfectly well 
again in afew hours; but the following 
week he was seized witha paralytick 
affection as he was dressing : it so 
much affected one side as to render it 
dificult for him to walk. The waters 
of Bourbon were prescribed ; and he 
went thither about three weeks after 
the attack. He seemed to recover his 
strength by the change, and was ena- 
bled to take gentle exercise, although he 
hada slight spitting of blood; but, on 
the 2d of September, he was again 
seized with a fainting while at chapel. 
He was conveyed to his chamber, 
where he again fainted. He, however, 
recovered from this frightful attack in 
afew hours, and seemed as usual the 
next day; but on Sunday was seized 
with a far severer fit, and vomited a 
large quantity of blood, and the danger 
of his situation became evident. Of 
thishe needed not to be told; and as 
he had Jong been familiarizing himself 
to death, its near approach caused him 
no terrour. As soon as the violence of 
the bleeding subsided, he desired his 
confessor to send for the blessed sa- 
crament, and requested he would ob- 
serve that he received all the sacraments 
ofthe church. In the mean while he 
sent for his children. When the prince 
of Wales saw the state he was in, he 
burst into tears, and clung round his 
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dying father, who, as well as his weak 
ness allowed, tenderly embraced and 
soothed him. Blessing him earnestly, 
he exhorted him, above all things, to 
remain firm to his religion and thé ser- 
vice of God, whatsoever might be the 
consequences. He entreated him to 
behave with respect and submission to 
the queen, as the best of mothers; and’ 
ever to be grateful to the king of 
France, to whom he was under the 
deepest obligations. It being suggest- 
ed that his earnestness might be inju- 
rious to him, and that the prince had 
better withdraw ; ‘Leave me, my son,’ 
he said, tenderly‘ Let me give him 
my blessing once more.’ Which hav- 
ing done, the prince returned, with 
great regret, to his apartment. The 
little princess was then brought to his 
bedside. ‘ Adieu, my dear child,’ he 
said, caressing her: ‘serve your Cre- 
ator in the days of your youth, and 
consider virtue as the greatest ornament 
of your sex. Follow closely the steps 
of that pattern of it, your mother, who 
has no less than myself been over- 
whelined with calumnies; but time, 
the mother of truth, I hope, will at last 
make her virtues shine as bright as the 
sun.’ The princess showed, by abun- 
dance of her innocent tears, how 
sensibly she was affected by the lan- 
guishing situation of her royal father. 
He then exhorted every one about him 
to practise virtue, and protestants to 
embrace the catholick faith. During 
this time, the prior curate of saint 
Germains arrived, bearing the most 
holy sacrament ; and, as he advanced, 
the king in a holy transport cried out, 
‘See then, O my God, the happy hour 
is come!’ The prior asked him as 
usual, whether he believed Jesus Christ 
to be really and substantially in the 
holy host ; to which the king answer- 
ed, ‘ Yes, I believe it; I believe it 


with all my heart.? He pronounced 
these words with an accent so ardent, 
and a faith so lively, that the persons 
were moved to tears who witnessed 
his action and heard the words. 


He 
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then communicated, and passed some 
time in silent contemplation of God.— 
When he had concluded his thanksgiv- 
ing, he desired to have the extreme 
unction administered to him; it was 
accordingly done; and while he re- 
ceived it, his whole soul seemed ab- 
sorbed in the rite. He then solemnly 
pardoned all his enemies, publickly 
naming them. Meanwhile the affliction 
of the queen was most distressing : 
she sunk down by the side of the bed, 
in extreme anguish. This seemed 
greatly to affect the dying mon- 
arch : he entreated her to resign 
herself to God, and with the most tender 
expressions sought to comfort her.— 
Having thus fulfilled his essential du- 
ties, the king gave directions respecting 
his funeral, ordering it to be in every 
respect like that of a private gentle- 
man; his body to be interred in the 
parish church of St. Germains, and his 
only epitaph, * Here lies king James.’ 
Thus passed Sunday, the third day of 
his illness. Towards evening he ap- 


peared much revived, and had a bet- 


ter night; every symptom being fa- 
vourable,except the fever,which, though 
not violent, was continual. No mur- 
rjur of impatience escaped his lips ; but 
his deportment was invariably gentle, 
calm, and resigned. ‘Thus he continu- 
ed till the eighth day, when the de- 
crease of his fever gave increased 
hopes ; but on the ninth he fell into a 
stupor, his fever increased rapidly, his 
countenance changed, and it was be- 
lieved he was about to expire. The 
queen attended him dissolved in tears. 
‘Do not afflict yourself,’ he said; ‘I 
am going tobe happy.’ ‘It is not you,’ 
she replied, while she pressed his hand 
to her quivering lips; ‘it is not you 
that I bewail: it is myself.’ 
her near swooning from fatigue and 
grief, he entreated her to withdraw ; 
and as soon as she had quitted the 
apartment, they began the recommen- 
dation of his soul toGod. In this state 
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he continued during the night, appa 
rently at times occupied in holy thoughts 
and always roused by prayer. In the 
morning he again received the blesse; 
sacrament, with the most exempla 

piety and devotion, and renewed hij 
former declaration of forgiveness ; nam 
ing again, very audibly, ‘ the prin 
and princess of Orange, the princes 
Anne, and the emperor, and said be 
wished them to be acquainted that bh 
for gavethem.’ The doctors had all alo 
given him the quinquinna, which 
though the thing in the world he ha 
the greatest aversion to, he never re 
fused. 
hopes of recovery that made him 

compliant ; but he thought it more pe 
fect to obey, and that the patient su 
fering of those remedies might benef 
his soul though of no advantage to hi 
body. The following day he contin 
ed in the same lethargick state, an 


seemed to take little notice of anjh, 


thing, except when prayers were read 
which he was always attentive to, and 


by the motion of his lips seemed t@ 


pray continually himself.” 

‘““The next day he grew mud 
weaker, was seized with continua 
convulsions or shaking of the hands 
and the day following, being Friday 
the 16th of September, about three in 
the afternoon, aged sixty-eight year 
rendered his pious soul into the ban 
of his Redeemer, the day of the week 
and hour wherein our Saviour died, ani 
on which he always practised a par 
ticular devotion to obtain a happy 
death, and his prayer was heard ; {a 
as he manifested the most exemplar 
resignation, patience, and piety, dur 
ing his illness, so when he could 
longer speak, it was apparent from hi 


gestures, looks, and even his silenci, 


itself, that his mind was fixed upc 
God ; and, having his senses to the las 


moment, he seemed, by the motion of 
his lips, to pray, till the soul escaped 


from the bondage of the body.” 
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appa To the Editor of the Gospel Advocate, 
ughtspAIN REMARKS BY A PARISH MINISTER, 
0 thel ON THE OFFICIAL REPLY OF THE 
essedl METHODISTS TO SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF 
Pplaryl wesLey. 


d hiffaere has recently appeared in 
‘hameygland a reply to Mr. Southey, by a 
TiN nethodist ; and its republication in this 
incest ountry, and sale at their book-store, 
‘id béivould warrant the opinion that it is a 
al Dl ook of authority with that sect of 
alonfiphristians of which Wesley was the 
rhichiijunder. This work contains little 
e ha@&dditional information respecting Mr. 
oT remWesley, and it differs of course with 
h noir, Southey on all points touching his 
iM Mhharacter, and the tendency of bis sys- 
> petiem. On the doctrine of perfection, it 
it suifimerely observes, that the founder of 
enelethodism had been misunderstood by 
‘0 bitfnany ; and on his other distinctive 
itinvMoctrine, “the assurance of personal 
» alorciveness,” it offers a statement 
f anfirhich is chiefly remarkable for con- 
readMounding hope-with assurance.* If by 
» anGassurance’? Wesley meant only a 
od tiKtrong’ expectation, few would object 
o hes tenet; but the belief that he meant 
muCH certain knowledge” and thus contra- 
'nuaicted several scriptural declarations, 
ands the ground of the objection which 
iday has been made to his peculiar views 
ee Ilion this subject. 
ears [t is gratifying to observe the fea- 
12N4ures of his theology thus reduced, (as 
weciithey evidently are in the present 
, 20vork) and from the anxiety manifested 
Palo disprove what Mr. Southey calls ex- 
4pPitravagancies in practice, there is reason 
} 10fto hope that methodism is about to be- 
platficome no longer a misnomer. But let 
dut&t not be thought that the writer would 
d Mipollute the pages of the Gospel Advo- 
n hiffcate by uncharitableness. He will 
lencHeladly bear testimony to the zeal of 
upthe followers of Wesley, and to the 
> las omparative soundness of their theolo- 
mn Oey ; but he knows that the best inform- 
ape@ied among them have endeavoured, and 
* Luther says, ‘I believe in the forgive- 


ness of my own sins.” This our author 
quotes, as if ‘I believe” was “I am sure.” 
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in some instances not ineffectually, to 
recommend a worship consistent with 
the recollection that the Lord is the 
lover of order, and that he has said, 
‘*Be still, and know that I am God.” 
To the Christian world, the inquiry 
as to the motives of Wesley is but of 
secondary importance. If impartial 
posterity should decide that with his 
devotedness to the gospel, there was 
mingled some personal ambition, it 
will only confirm past experience, 
which teaches the imperfection of all 
human virtue. ‘In my best action, 
(says a most pious man) I have al- 
ways found some alloy ;’? and it may 
be added, he who has not detected it 
ought to question his humility. As 
to the enthusiasm of Mr. Wesley, the 
decision of that depends upon another 
question of much importance in theolo- 
gy, viz: * Whether the ordinary influ- 
ences of the Holy Ghost are infallibly 
distinguishable f*»m the natural opera- 
tions of the mind.”” Archbishop Secker 
maintains that the presence of the Ho- 
ly Ghost in the heart of any individual 
is discoverable by comparing his in- 
clinations with the scriptural standard. 
Thus, of a good inclination, he ma 
conclude, it was excited by the Holy 
Spirit, for by nature ‘ the heart is des- 
perately wicked.” ‘‘ Out of the heart 
proceed” that is naturally, “ evil 
thoughts.”” There is another method 
by which a man might ascertain the 
presence with him of the Holy Ghost : 
it is his being able to work a miracle, 
as the apostles were. Now Mr. Wes- 
ley undoubtedly maintained what may 
be called the other side of the ques- 
tion. He thought that the suggestions 
of the Holy Spirit (without any refer- 
ence to the general principle “every 
good and perfect gift cometh from 
above,” without any comparison be- 
tween them and the truths laid down 
in the scriptures) could be instanta- 
neously distinguished from the opera 
tions of the mind, so that a man might 
say, At this moment the Holy Spirit 
was present with me: at that moment 
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he was absent. This thought was ex- 
cited by the Holy Ghost. To this ac- 
tion,perhaps some action of an indiffer- 
ent nature, that is, not involving any re- 
ligious or moral motive, I was impelled 
by the power of the Holy Ghost. If he 
be right, if the operations of the Holy 
Ghost are thus infallibly distinguisha. 
ble, then there is no reason to doubt that 
he was as capable as any other person 
of distinguishing them, that he did fol. 
low the divine suggestions and not his 
own imagination, and of course must 
be acquitted of the charge of enthusi- 
asm, Zeal, to whatever height it be 
raised, does not constitute an enthusi- 
ast, St. Paul being judge, for he says: 
“It is good to be zealously affected in 
a good thing.”” ‘The zeal which is not 
according to knowledge, directed not 
by revelation but by the fancy, is the 
essential characteristick of the enthusi- 
ast. It may be said that according to 
this view, Mr. W. was the subject of a 
special revelation, and that he was an 
inspired man. ‘The present writer 
will not affirm that Mr. Wesley took 
but it would seem 


this high ground, 
that these positions result as a natural 
consequence from the admission that 
the influences of the Holy Ghost are dis- 
tinguishable in the manner maintained 


by him and by many others. And if 
so, it is a consideration not to be over- 
looked in the inquiry.as to the scrip. 
tural foundation of that opinion. 

It is remarkable that as in the pre- 
sent work, so in some of the later writ- 
ings of Wesley himself, and in those of 
his chief supporters, methodist theolo- 
gy, properly so called, has been in a 
great measure explained away. ‘Those 
distinctive tenets respecting perfection 
and assurance, it would seem, could 
not bear the crucible of controversy. 
May we not reasonably hope then that 
they will no longer be enforced either 
from the pulpit or the press, at least 
without such neutralizing explanations 
as may be considered to be recommend- 
ed by the present official publication. 
Perhaps it may not be irrelevant to 
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mention, in this place, that it is th 
apostle John on whose authority th 


doctrine of perfection is asserted, wh 
has said, ‘‘ If we say we have no sip 


we deceive ourselves, and the truth jam 


not in us,” and that it is St. Paul % 
whom is attributed more particular] 
the doctrine of the assurance of persoy 
al forgiveness, who exhorts not mere| 
mankind in general, 
at Philippi, ‘* to work out their aly; 
tion with fear and trembling.” N 


churchman can be readily persuaded 
to embrace either of these tenets, if he 
has entered into the spirit of either off 


the ‘‘ confessions,’’ and it is remark 


but the disciple 


$2 


nd 
T 
dis! 
( 
anc 
n th 
ré ng 
men 
pad 
age: 
ine 


ble, as if anticipating this objectionfigati 


the work before us takes occasion t 
observe that ‘* the 
church’’ were designed 
use of true Christians only, but of mix 
ed congregations, and therefore aboun 
in acts of confession and the expres 
sions of fear and spiritual grief. Bu 


the whole force of this remark is dond 


away by the fact, that the communi 
ofice, which was designed certain) 
not for a mixed congregation, contain 
expressions not less humiliating, an 
inconsistent with the assurance of for 
giveness and the state of pertection 
supposed to belong to the believer 
than any other portion of the liturgy.’ 

The discipline established by We: 
ley, furnishes to Christians in gener 
both warning and instruction. It! 
believed the strictures which it has ex 


cited will lead to some modification bf 


* There seems an inconsistency in believis 


the doctrine of ‘* the assurance of perso 

forgiveness,” and yet denying the doctrine 

the assurance of eternal salvation as held 0 
the Calvinist. 
man that he is forgiven, why may not he @# 
sure another that he will be saved. Youre 
ply a man may fall away, and therefore th 


Spirit must speak conditionally, You thel 


test the reality of the Spirit’s speaking in thi 
case by the scriptures ; and why not test 


reality of his speaking in every other cas 


by the same standard, which is admittia 
that the operations of the Spirit are not 4 
se distinguishable from the operations of 
mind. 





services of the 
not for the 


If the Holy Spirit assures ont 
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hich it will lose some of its faults, 
- théend probably some of its spirit also. 
who. The successful propagation of meth- 
) sinfedism and the comparative harmony in 
ith jggts conferences, illustrate the impor- 
gnce of retaining the spiritual power 
» the hands of the clergy, and this ar. 
angement shows at least the senti- 
nent of Wesley on the subject after he 
ad had full experienee of the advan- 
ges of lay preaching and indeed of 
he contrary system in several of its 
panches. Wesley rested the authori- 
y of his ministers on the presbyterian 
foundation, in truth he had no other, 
nless he had resorted to the congre- 
‘tionfigational system, although it appears 
n to—that he anxiously sought consecration 
theirom a Greek bishop, doubtless with 
hegthe view of perpetuating his sect in a 
mixgregular way. But that which is chief- 
oundmly remarkable is, that though compelled 
presto originate his society on the pres- 
Bugbyterian model, he immediately gave 
dond—ito it an Episcapal form of government, 
nioas if convinced of the expediency 
sinlgithereof without entering into the high- 
taingger consideration of its divine authority. 
ana «=To what extent methodism has pro- 
formoted the cause of true religion,is a 
tionfquestion which probably cannot be de- 
evereided. The present age is not sufh- 
y."—ciently impartial, and posterity must 
Wesinecessarily view it mingled with all 
nerathose effects which have been brought 
It about by an over-ruling Providence. 
s erg Vho will be competent to determine 
n baWhether the good consequences which 
may arise are to be ascribed to this in- 
stitution as the cause ; or as the occa. 
sion which Providence has turned to 
id ogg the accomplishment of his beneficent 
s on™ purposes. Besides, who can know 
¢ what would have been the state of 
- Bings had this institution never exist- 
ed, 
a thigg Lo the members of the Protestant 
st til Episcopal Church, the history of meth- 
casfodism is full of instruction- If they 
follow the light which by this medium 
¢ ig 29s been afforded, it will soon cease to 
be a question whether this child has 
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benefited her mother. 
the friends of Mr. Wesley that when 
he appeared the church of England 
was in a deplorable condition: that 
the clergy in general did not preach 
the doctrines of their own church and 
of the reformation, that there were 
many who did not adorn their profes- 
sion in their lives, and, in short, that 
disgusted with the excesses of puritan- 
ism, they were gradually approaching 
to the excesses of libertinism. Refor- 
mation in the church was then the de- 
sign originally of Wesley. The church 
in heaven is a glorious church, not 
having spot, or wrirkle, or any such 
thing, but in ber militant state, expos- 
ed to the infection of a wicked world, 
she constantly needs, for her preserva- 
tion from corruption and her progress 
in holiness, the zeal of her ministers 
and the prayers of her friends. Who 
then can disapprove the design of 


’ Wesley, whether the alleged peculiar- 


ity of his time be admitted or not ? 
But in pursuit of his good purpose, did 
he use proper means? Did he not 
violate his ordination vows, occasion 
confusion in many parishes, and enter, 
as the apostle expresses it, into ‘* anoth- 
er man’s line?’ See 2 Cor, x. 16. 
Did he not invade the rule which for- 
bids the doing of evil that good may 
come ? If he thought that his breth- 
ren in the ministry did not sufficiently 
feel their office, ought he not to have 
kindly expostulated with them, and 
endeavoured to persuade them to co- 
operate with him in the great undertak- 
ing on which he had entered. If he 
thought that there was a_ prevailing 
apathy on the subject of religion, could 
he not have awakened the publick in 
some way not inconsistent with his 
obligations to the church, and with 
those principles of order and subordi- 
nation, essential not merely to her 
prosperity, but to her peace and ex- 
istence. What a blessing might such 
a man have been, had he only adhered 
to those solid maxims of conduct which 
reason and religion alike inculcate. 


It is said by — 
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He was the minister of a church whose 
faith and polity he approved, but he 
conceived that the spirit of its institu- 
tions was not sufficiently regarded.— 
The proper course then was to address 
those in authority, as St. John did the 
seven angels of the seven churches, 
and in a regular way exert himself to 
effect the desired reformation. But it 
may be asked, are abuses not to be 
exposed ? The reply is, abuses are 
not to be corrected by any method 
calculated to produce other abuses, It 
is not to be admitted that a reforma- 
tion in the church is impracticable 
without violating those regulations 
which are of divine authority. If that 
reformation be necessary, doubtless di- 
vine Providence, as in the case of the 
English church separating from the 
Roman, wil! bring it about in a way 
consistent with the principles which 
he has himself prescribed. The press 
was open to Wesley, and so were ma- 
ny pulpits; indeed at first no pulpit 
was denied to him. ‘These means he 
might have improved to their full ex- 
tent. Even if he had confined his la- 
bours to some parish, the light of a 
zealous example would have gradually 
diffused itself over the whole kingdom. 
In this case he might not have been the 
founder of a sect, but he would have 
promoted,in no small degree, his origi- 
nal, and it may be added, most worthy 
object. ‘The course he adopted was 
to minister within the precincts allot- 
ted to other ministers, and to institute 
societies in which laymen were to ex- 
ercise some of the offices belonging to 
the sacred ministry, and there follow- 
ed as consequences, the excitement of 
prejudicies against him and his cause ; 
much opposition where there might 
have been co-operation ; the confound- 
ing of all distinction between the lay- 
man and the clergyman in discharging 
the functions of the priesthood ; and 
finally the establishment of a separate 
_ church—the rending anew of the body 
of Christ. Wesley undoubtedly did 
not anticipate these effects. But he 
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found followers, (as other innovatomly, 


have,) who carried his principles fay. 


ther than he wished. This is natur; 
When the mind is taken from its ap 
chor and set afloat, it is impossible 
know in what direction and to wha 
limit it will be carried. Let not thj 
precedent speak in vain to churchmey 
The means of grace are of divine a 
pointment. Let us use them fait 
fully. They are sufficient. The 
would be no occasion to institute-an 
new means of grace, even if we h 
authority to do so. 


sp 


av 


The offices in the church are & 


divine institution. Let us pray tk 
they may be filled by suitable chara 
ters. 
ber or change them as if they were n 
sufficient for al] the purposes which tl 
divine wisdom contemplated. Ti 
church is a society. In it the advay 
tages of social religious improvemer 
and worship may be attained, witha 
creating any other association for a 
complishing the same objects. 
tendency of these modern associati¢ 
is {o produce an undervaluing of 
association divinely constituted first | 
the time of the patriarchs, then amo 
the Hebrews, and Jastly on the found 
tion of the apostles and prophets,Jes 
Christ being the head. Their tenden 


also is to break down the distinction be 


tween the clergy and the laity, a 


such is the admission of the work be 


‘Long before Mr. W&@, 3 


fore us. 
death, a great number of the societit 
were anxious to have the sacrame 
from the hands of their own preachers, 


But let us not add to their nual 


and it will be recollected these preacif, 


ers were laymen, who had not eve 
the semblance of ordination. Mr. W' 
great authority restrained them. 
after his death it was out of the po 
er of the conference to prevent th 
administration of the sacrament 
the people by their own preachers. 
We have been told by high autho 
ty in an American church, that prayé 


“eB a 


meetings, as generally conducted, us, 


ally Jead to an undervaluing of the | 
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as if it were not stfliciently 


oaks and thus gradually excite 


aversion to this form of sound words 
and eventually to the churth itself— 
his opinion is confirmed by the pre- 
nt work, for it’ informs us that al- 


though the liturgy was greatly valued 


by Wesley, and is so by some of his 
lisciples, there are others ** who have 
been SO sagacious as to ‘discover that 
he forms of devotion in which metho- 
jism was nursed are innovations ;— 
nd they are become spiritual in 
0 high a degree above the founder 
bff methodism himself, that what 
he through life continually observed 
nd enforced, appears to them but a 
barren formality.”” It is gratifying 
9 find that the work before us, in cor. 
spondence with the sentiments often 
xpressed by Wesley, gives its decid- 
d approbation to our liturgy. ‘The 
lan of pacification (I quote from the 
90k) recommended, and that strong- 
But the 
ault Jay in not making the latter the 
le and peremptory rule, a measure 
hich then would have been gladly 
ccepted, as a condition of opening 
he chapels, and by this time it 
ould have become the established 
stom ofthe body. The publick 
pinion among us* in favour of the 


Bse of the liturgy is so much in- 


easing, that the probability is, that 
h a few years it will become the 
eneral mode of our forenoon service 
h all the large chapels. That im- 
rovement is indeed greatly to be 
esired ; for the liturgy secures the 
rading of a large portion of the 
riptures ; it secures also what Mr. 


Vesley has properly called the four ‘ 


rand parts of publick worship, (name- 
y, deprecation, petition, intercession 
nd thanksgiving ;) it makes the ser- 
ce of God’s house appear more 
ke our true business on the Lord’s 


* This is a statement which we could not 
ave expected, considering the sentiments or 
> customs of the methodists on this side of 
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day; and beside the aid it affords to 
the “most devout and spiritual, a 
great body of evangelical truth is by 
‘constant use laid up in the minds of 
children and ignorant people, who, 
when at length they begin to pray 
under™a religious*concern, are alrea- 
dy furnished with suitable, sanctify- 
ing, solemn, and impressive petitions. 
Persons well) acquainted with the 
liturgy are certainly in a state of 
important preparation for the labours 
of the preacher; andtheir piety 
often takes a richer and more sober 
character from that circumstance.” 
This is well said, and we cannot 
avoid expressing a wish. that all the 
members of our church would appre- 
ciate as highly their privilege in pos- 
sessing their instructive and animating 
liturgy, and that the disciples of Wes- 
Jey in our country would concur in 
opinion with their friends in England, 
that the use of this liturgy-is “an im- 
provement” in publick worship, ‘“‘great- 
ly to be desired.” f 
In the present book it is explicitly 
declared that there would have been 
no occasion for methodism had the 
condition of the church of England 
been what it now is. From this con- 
cession some might be led to question 
the expediency and indeed the lawful- 
ness of continuing this institution, and 
especially when it exists no longer as 
an appendage to the church, but in 
separation from it. Every churchman, 
however, must respect the candour and 
good feeling which dictated the follow- 
ing remarks: ‘* To judge of Mr. Wes- 
ley’s conduct, we must consider the 
state of the church of England and 
of the nation, when his publick life 
commenced. That church was not 
in its present state of light and of zeal- 
ous activity. It had not then a minis- 
try so well instructed, nor an equal 
number of faithful and truly evangeli- 
cal clergy; and any standard taken 
from the present state of the church 
or of the country to determine the 
merits of the conduct of a clergyman 
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“who should now commence a career 
as. clerically irregular* as that of 
Mr. W. would be obviously errone- 
ous, if applied to him.” We will 
not dwell on the obvious remark that 
if clerical irregularity be improper, it 
is not to be justified by circumstan- 
ces, unless we resort to the false max- 
_im that the end sanctifies the ans ; 
or admit what Mr. W. and many of 
‘his followers often intimate, and per- 
haps unconsciously, that he was spe- 
cially directed by heaven to pursue 
that cours¢ which he adopted, and 
which we here see in this official book 
is called “irregular.” But to return 
to our author, ‘‘ that a great and most 
gratifying alteration has taken place 
within a few years both in the doc- 
trine and lives of the national clergy 
is certain.” 

May our author and his friends act 
up to the spirit of the following decla- 
ration. Allucing to our church, he 
says, ‘‘I would not forget that sbe is 
the mother of us all, andI can never 
contemplate, without the deepest ad- 
miration, her noble army of confes- 
sors and martyrs, and the illustrious 
train of ber divines, whose writings 
have been and continue to be the 
light of Christendom.” This is af. 
fecting and magnanimous. 

It is very remarkable, and it ought 
to be known by his admirers, that 
Mr. Wesley disapproved of extempore 
preaching, strictly so called. In his 
sermon he says concerning enthusiasts, 
** Such are they, who designedly speak 
in. the publick assembly without 
any premeditation. I say de#zn- 
edly, because there may be such 
circumstances as, at sometimes, make 
it unavoidable. But whoever de- 
spises that great mean of speaking 
profitably is so far an enthusiast.’ 

To conclude : the controversy ex- 
cited by Mr. Southey’s work will 
probably do good among the metho- 
dists by leading them to a review of 


*This is a remarkable concession. 
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their tenets and customs, and affordiy 
them am opportunity of hearing { 
sentiments of other Christians. It wij 
have the effect of confirming, if it dog 
not finally settle, some important prig 


ciples both of faith and discipline, anf. 


it will naturally enforce the lesson , 


8% 


ay 
por 


inspiration: ‘‘Ask for the old pathg, 


where wal 


therein, and ye 
your souls.” It can scareely { 
that by this controversy some trutl 


is the good way, and 


shall find rest @; 


will be elicited, and some errours 


opinion and practice corrected. 
It may not be irrelevant to rema 


that to readers in general Mr. Souifh; 


ey’s life of Wesley cannot be othe 
wise than interesting. It is histo 


It is the biography of an individugl, 


rendered illustrious by his talents, | 
virtues and his achievements. It 


philosophy, for it traces conduct to if: 


motives, and effects to their cause 
however remote, and we may add 


has both in sentiment and style man, 


of the fascinations of poetry. But 

is particularly valuable to the religio 
world, for it corroborates those vie 

which the scriptures afford, of t 
character of that strange being, man 
of the nature of the Christian churci 
and of an overruling Providence, wha 


constant operation “‘ orders the unrulff, 


wills and affections of sinful men 
causes the returning light, and extra 
good from every event. 

—— 


To the Editor of the Gospel Advocate. 


Tre descent of our blessed Savicgh 


into hell is a truth so important, and 
clearly revealed, that the reformers 


the church have inserted it among (i 


articles of our religion, and we ; 
taught to repeat it from our infancy! 
the apostles’ creed. One would s 
pose it, therefore, to be generally 

derstood. Butas, on the contra 
many persons attach to it no distis 
meaning, or what is worse, one that 
false, it may be useful to explain 
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seaning of the term as it is used in the 
iptures, and by our church. 
St. Peter says, “ Thou shalt not 
ave my soul inhell.”’* ‘This text the 
postle cites from the Psalms of David, 
Sriginaily written in Hebrew, in which 
aguage the word ww sheél, rendered 
» our English version kell, but denot- 
yg the region allotted to the residence 
departed spirits, is derived from the 
rb owe sha-al quesitit, postulavit, 
Which signifies in one sense of the term 
pdemand or crave asa loan. It there- 
gre implies, says Dr. Magee, that what 
s sought for, 7s tobe rendered back. In 
his view, of the case it is not simply 
»be understood as the region of de- 





















%: to form their temporary residence, 
yd from which they are at some future 
It me to be released.t It was the opi- 
(0 ion of the Jews, that the soul of man, 
AUSBn leaving his body, passed into a vast 
dd fibterraneous region, as a common re- 
maMeptacle, but with different mansions, 
but ecording to the different qualities of 
‘S's inhabitants. This assertion, says the 
'eWiearned Vitringa, is confirmed by vari- 
f thas parts of scripture, and particularly 
MaNBy the history of the witch of Endor ; 
urciihasmuch as, let the illusion in that trans- 
vbof-tion be what it might, it goes to es- 
nTWBblish the fact of the opinion then 
nelBommonly received. 
trai The biebrew word ‘xv, cannot with 
stice to the sense of the scriptures be 
anslated grave. ‘Take, for instance, 
he expressions of Job, ‘‘ Canst thou 
. By searching find.eut God? Canst thou 
vioggad out the Almighty to perfection ? It 
nd@p as high as heaven; what canst thou 
0? Deeper than hell (Sa, shedl,) what 
wmanst thou know?” Nowif shedl,or hell,in 
, gqmtis place be nothing more than a grave, 
@e expression of Job would convey no 
istinct meaning. He would be made 
mo say, you can no more discern the 
rarmplmighty to perfection, than you can 
tingpscertain the height of heaven, or the 
vat @epth of agrave. Hell is used in con- 





* Acts ii, 27. 
+t Magee on Atonement, p. 348. Note. 
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trast with heaven ‘to cenvey an idea of 
immensity and’of boundless depth. How 
absurd would it have been for Job, 
when he might haye used the extent of 
the earth and the ocean, which at that 
time were not only unknown, but were 
supposed to be unknowable, to bave 
used as one of ‘the immeasurables the 
depth of a sepulchre, which seldom ex- 
ceeds ten or twelve feet, and which 
being the work of man was perfectly 
known.* Other reasons, which con- 
vince us that the Hebrew word shedél 
translated hell, seldom means a grave, 
is that another word, employed to sig- 
nify a grave in the Hebrew language, is 
never translated by the word hades,hell, 
but by some other word, taken in the 
limited sense of a sepulchre ; and that 
moreover the word sheél is never con- 
nected with a verb signifying to bury. 
We know that it cannot always signify 
the place of torment, because Jonah 
used the same word, when he called 
the belly of the fish, the belly of hell. 
We feel a certainty then from the origin 
of the word sheé/, from its application 
in various passages of the old testa. 
ment,and from the prevailing sentiments 
respecting it among the Jews, hot it 
signifies the invisible region of the souls 
of the dead. 

Let us now see the meaning, which ihe 
Greek translators of the old testament 
and the authors of the new testament 
aftixed to the word skeé!l. The former 
almost invariably translate it ddzs, 
hades, and St. Peter gives the same. 
version of it. ‘That version we shall 
upon examination find to have the 
same meaning as the Hebrew word 
from which it is translated. “Adys, hades, 
is a Greek word, signifying invisible, 
and is defined to be the invisible place 
or state of separate souls, between death 
and judgment. For proof of this, we 
shall cite a passage from the Apoca- 
lypse, ‘‘I looked and behold a pale 
horse: and his name that sat on him 
was death, and hell followed with him 


*Campbell-on the Gospels, Vol. I. Dissert. 
vi. 8¢C. 7. 
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—death and hell. delivered up the 
dead which were in them—death and 
hell were cast into the lake of fire. 
This is the second death.” . Here we 
have the commencement and duration 
of hades. It succeeds death, and is de- 
stroyed with it at the day of judgment. 
Death, that is the separation of the soul 
from the body, shall be followed by 
hades, the state of the soul after death 
and before judgment: after judgment 
death and hell shall be no more. To 
the wicked these shall be succeeded by 
amore terrible death, the death of ge- 
henna,or the torments of hell in the com- 
mon acceptation of thatterm.* ‘Hades 
cannot be translated grave or death, 
since it follows death ; and it cannot be 
translated hell in the common use of 
that word, for the whole passage would 
be nonsense. Hell would be repre- 
sented as being cast into hell. Hades 
must therefore be the state of the soul 
between death and judgment. 
Weseem to have satisfactory proof 
from the parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus, that hades means the place of 
departed spirits. ‘‘ The beggar died 
and was buried, and was carried by the 
angels into Abraham’s bosom: the rich 
man also died, and was buried, and in 
hell he lift up his eyes being in torments, 
and seeth Abraham afar off, and Laz- 
arus in his bosom.” Here we find that 
hell is something whollydistinct from the 
grave; that itis a place of thought, ac‘i- 
vity and feeling. We find too that the 
virtuous inhabit this region,as well as the 
vicious; for Lazarus,though inAbraham’s 
bosom, was not so remote from the rich 
man in torments, but that they were 
able to converse. We find too that the 
virtuous are separated from each other 
in the same region, and experience 
very different degrees of happiness. 
The good are received into Abraham’s 
bosom ; a phrase taken from the ancient 
custom of reclining at meals, when the 
most honourable and beloved leaned 
upon the bosom of the master of the 


*Campbell on Gospels, Vol, I, Dissert. vi. 
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feast. This figurative expression shows 
the happy condition of the poor man, 
The wicked are sent into that part of 
hell called ¢artarus, and are doomed to 
suffer remorse, anxiety and despair. 

The distress of the rich man in this 
parable may seem to countenance the 
opinion, that hades means the torments 
of thedamned. This is the only pas- 
sage however, in which hades suggests 
such a construction. But the ables 
criticks think, it cannot bear that sense, 
They argue that the parable was ac. 
commodated to the vulgar notions of 
the Jews and pagans, who considered 
hades as divided into two parts, that one 
part was called paradise or elysium, for 
the residence of the virtuous; and the 
other,tartarus, where criminals were to 
be kept till the day of judgment ; and it 
is most reasonable to infer that the 
rich man was not cast into hell, but 
consigned to the society of wicked 
spirits, and condemned to suffer tor 
ment in anticipating his sentence at 
the day of judgment. 

We might adduce many instances to 
prove that hades which is translated hell 
means the invisible region of departed 
spirits. The word occurs only eleven 
times in the new testament ; and except 
in one or two instances, where it is used 
figuratively, it bas decidedly the mean- 
ing which we have affixed to it. 

This opinion is confirmed by the best 
Greek writers, by the Jews, and the 
early fathers of the church. The 
Greeks always considered hades a 
place into which the souls of men were 
conveyed, distinct and separate from 
the one in which we live; and this is 
evinced by their different opinions, 
some placing it in the earth, some under 
it, some in one unknown situation, and 
some in another.* They observed 9 
notorious a distinction between the 
grave and hades, that they believed 
many persons admitted to the former, 
had not been admitted(to the latter.— 
Homer tells us that the soul of Elpenot 


*Pearson on the Creed. Article 5. 
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could gain no admittance to hades, 
while his body remained unburied, 
Odyss. xi. 51) and that the shade of 
Pine lingered upon the banks of 
Acheron till Achilles had paid to his re- 
mains the rites of sepulture. (Iliad. xxiii. 
y. 72) Plutarch in his commentary 
ypon a line of Homer, which mentions 
the descent of a soul into hell, says, 
«Jt went into an obscure and invisible 
place.” 

The same opinion prevailed among 
the Jews and the early fathers. Jo- 
sephus says, that the soul of Samuel 
was evoked from hades, which he in 
another place represents as beyond the 
sea. St. Ambrose informs us that the 
pagans stole their notion of the state of 
departed souls from the Jews, and from 
the books of the old testament; and 
wishes that they had not mingled other 
superfluous and unprofitable conceits 
with them, but had been content with 
that single opinion, that souls, deliver- 
ed from their bodies, go to hades or 
hell, that is a place not seen. Andrew, 
archbishop of Cesarea, who wrote in 
Greek,also makes a distinction between 
death and hades, The former he de- 
fines to be the separation of soul and 
body, the latter a place unseen, un- 
known, and invisible to us, which re- 
ceives our souls when we die. 

But it will naturally be inquired if 
the original Hebrew word sheél and 
the Greek version hades mean the re- 
ceptacle of departed spirits, why are 
they translated by the word hell, which 
conveys to most readers a very dif- 
ferent and a very awful sense? But 
the fact is, that the word hell in its 
original and true meaning signified 
nothing more than the unseen and cov- 
ered place. Itis derived from the old 
Saxon verb hil, to hide, or from the 
ge helled, hidden or covered. 

ut the word is so often used in com. 
mon conversation, and in our English 
translation of the new testament, for 
the place of torment, that its genuine 
meaning is almost forgotten. The 


unlearned seldom hear of bell, but 
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their thoughts are carried to that dismal 


place, where the fallen angels are kept 


in everlasting chains.* Such a place 
the bible tells us exists, and that it will 
burn forever ; but it is mentioned by 
the name of gehenna, and is not called 
hades. Some eminent translators of 
the holy scriptures think that the 
word hell had better be limited to the 
sense of the place of torment, and that 
some other term should be given to 
ithe place of departed spirits, into which 
our Saviour descended. Bishop Lowth, 
Dr. Campbell, and several other able 
translators of the bible have used the 
Greek word hades, and made it an 
English word. 

Having proved that the words sheél 
and hades and hell mean the resi- 
dence or the mansion of departed spi- 
rits, it remains to prove, for the defence 
of our creed, that our blessed Saviour 
actually descended into hell. ‘‘As Christ 
died for us,” says our third article, 
‘* and was buried, so also is it to be be- 
lieved, that he went down into hell,” 

The first passage we shall adduce 
in support of this doctrine is one that 
has already been cited from the Acts : 
‘* Thou shalt not leave my soul in hell, 
neither wilt thou suffer thine holy one 
to see corruption.” St. Peter shows 
that this verse is wholly inapplicable 
to the monarch David, who used it, 
since he had been long dead, and bu- 


‘ried, and had seen corruption ; and as 


his sepulchre was publickly known. 
He then states that David, being a 
prophet, foreseeing the Lord always 
before his face, foresaw and predicted 
his resurrection in those remarkable 
words, that Ais soul should not be left 
in hell, neither should his flesh see cor- 
ruption. If the soul of Christ, says 
bishop Pearson, were not left in hell 
at his resurrection, then his soul was 
in hell before his resurrection, but it 
was not there before his death, there- 
fore upon or after his death, and before 


* Bishop Horsely’s Sermon on Christ's 
descent into hell. 
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his resurrection, the soul of Christ de- 
scended into hell. 

Some may say that leaving the soul 
in hell, and suffering the flesh to see 
corruption, mean the same thing, and 
are only different modes of express- 
ing the continuance of a body in the 
grave. But this we cannot grant. 
We can see no feason, no advantage 
in such tautology; we cannot 
be assured that hell means nothing 
more than grave, and the expression 
‘leaving the soul in the grave” would 
be untrue and therefore improper.— 
David seems to haye been very cau- 
tious in distinguishing the different 
places of our Saviour’s souk and body 
after death. St. Peter, when apply- 
ing the prediction to the Messiah, 
speaks cf the release of his soul from 
hell, and of his body from the grave, 
with marked precision and distinction. 
Dr. Campbell says that the writer in 
using two expressions, the one regard. 
ing the soul, the other regarding the 
body, would undoubtedly adapt his 
language to the received opinion con- 
cerning each ; and, if so, hades was as 
truly in this account the soul’s destiny 
after death, as corruption was the 
body’s. St. Austin asserts that St. 
Peter understood this text, which he 
has cited from the Psalms, according 
to the explanation that has been given, 
and adds, that on account of such tes- 
timony, none but an infidel can deny, 
that Christ descended into hell. Lu- 
ther, in his commentary on the same 
verse, calls every exposition of it, 
in which the descent of Christ into 
hell is denied, frivolous and impi- 
ous. trifling. The expressions of the 
psalmist respecting our Lord’s resur- 
rection are indeed remarkably strik- 
ing. David seems not satisfied with 
simply telling us that the body of Christ 
shall be raised from the dead ; for we 
should then have been ignorant whith- 
er the soul of Christ had gone at his 
death, and from what quarter it should 
come to re-animate his body ; but the 
prophet adds that hell, the place of the 
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(June, 
departed spirits of all who die, shall 


release the soul of Christ, never again 
to receive it, and shall permit it to re. 
visit his body. His soul shall not be 
left in hell; his flesh shall not see cor. 
ruption. 

In the ninth verse of the fourth chap. 
ter of St. Paul's epistle to the Ephesians 
we also find a proof of Christ’s descent 
into hell, ‘* Now that he ascended, 
what is it but that he also descended 
first into the lower parts of the earth,” 
We do not say that the lower parts of 
the earth always signify hades, for we 
have instances to the contrary in the 
old testament. But we do say, thatin 
the Greek language such a phrase isa 
circumlocution for hades, that it gener- 
ally conveys this idea among theGreeks, 
and that the Ephesians would give it 
the same construction. It is so per. 
fectly equivalent to the word hell, says 
bishop Horsley, that we find it used 
instead of that word in some of the 
Greek copies of the creed. We know 
it to have been the opinion of Jéws and 
Grecians that hell was some place un- 
der the earth, and we find the phrase 
‘‘ under the earth’? used as synonimous 
with hell by Josephus and_ the best 
Greek writers. St. Jerome says that 
the lower parts of the earth are taken 
for the hades into which our Saviour 
descended. Since the lower parts ol 
the earth are generally used in the 
sense »f the place of departed spirits, 
among Jews and Greeks, and since the 
Ephesians must have so understood it, 
there is strong reason for arguing from 
this text that Christ descended into hell. 

A very satisfactory proof that out 
Saviour went down into hell is derived 
from his promise to the penitent thief 
upon the cross. Verily to-day shalt 
thou be with me in paradise. Now 
no Christian can doubt, but that our 
Lord fulfilled his promise ; that he ac- 
tually descended into paradise on the 
day of his crucifixion, and took with 
him the soul of the converted malefac- 
tor. The only question that arises 
then is, what is meant by paradise’ 
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t must have been some place, where 
Phrist and the thief were to be together 
after their dissolution. It could not have 
been the grave, for the thief knew that 
is body would be buried, and would be 
atrest, and that the same destiny would 
also await his imyenitent fellow sufferer. 
The mere promise of a burial could 


have afforded him no new information, ' 


and very little comfort. Nor could 
gr Saviour by the word paradise have 
meant heaven; for after he was risen 
from the dead he declared, that he had 
not then ascended to heaven. Nor 
can we suppose that by the word para- 
dise, he meant hell in the common ac- 
ceptation of the term ; unless we would 
admit the extravagant assertion of Cal- 
yin, that our blessed Lord actually 
went down to the place of torment, and 
there sustained the pains of a repro- 
bate soul in punishment; which is a 
suggestion too horrible to be admitted.* 
The idea of torment was never known 
mn any occasion to be attached to the 
word paradise; and as our Saviour 
was a being of infinite compassion, we 
cannot suppose that he would afflict 
with menaces of torture, an expiring 
sinner, who condemned himself for his 
it, aud whose dying words declared 
bis belief in the innocence of his cru- 
cified Lord. . 
In ascertaining what our Saviour 
meant by paradise, we must take it for 
granted, that he intended to make him- 
self understood by the robber, and that 
he would therefore use intelligible Jan- 
guage. Now the Jew, on hearing the 
word paradise, would unquestionably 
understand it, according to the rez 


* We apprehend that our correspondent 
has in some measure mistaken the sentiments 
Calvin. That reformer imagined that the 
expression of Christ’s descent into hell, was to 
be understood metaphorically,as denoting that 
he suffered during his crucifixion all the tor- 
tures of the damned, not that his soul went to 
the place of torments during its;absence from 
the body. His opinion, however} was singu- 
lar, andif ever adopted by any others, has 
been generalty,we believe, given up as inde- 
fensible.—p. 
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ceived opinion of his nation; who 
must have had a very distinct idea of 
it, as it was used even in the days of 
Solomon and ever afterwards, It was 
the common word for a garden, though 
it was more particularly used, as Gro- 
tius informs us, for that blissful garden, 
in which God placed Adam. The 
word was in fact so associated with 
every thing delightful as to be em- 
ployed to express the joys of the vir- 
tuous in another life, and was univer- 
sally considered by the ‘ews, as the 
place, into which all pious souls were 
received, on being separated from the 
body. Our Saviour and the Jew must 
have understood the word in this sense. 
It of course had the same meaning with 
hades, and the promise of our Lord to 
the penitent thief is a sufficient proof 
that they both actually descended into 
hell. 

The most emment fathers of the 
church entertained on this subject the 
same sentiment that we have exhibited, 
and saw no reason for disbelieving 
Christ’s descent into the region of 
departed spirits. This appears not 
only from the testimonies of many 
writers, but from the doctrine’s being 
used as an argument against Apollina- 
ris, who maintained that Christ had 
no rational or intellectual soul, but 
that the word was his soul. The Apol- 
linarians acknowledgedChrist’s descent 
into hell, and thence their adversaries 
proved that Christ must have had a 
human soul, otherwise neither his body 
nor the word could have gone down to 
hades.* If the hereticks acknowledy- 
ed Christ’s descent into hell, and the 
catholicks urged it as an argument to 
prove the real distinction of the soul 
of Christ from his divinity and his 
body, such a doctrine must have been 
generally acknowledged. 

‘The article of our Saviour’s descent 
into hell, according to Bishop Burnet, 
is simply this: ‘It imports” that 
Christ was not only dead in a more 
common acceptation, as it is usual to 


* Bishop Burnet on the 3d article. 
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say aman is dead, when there ap- 

ear no signs of life in him; and that 
a was not ina deep ecstacy or fit, 
that seemed death, but that he was 
truly dead ; that his soul was neither 
in his body, nor hovering about it, as- 
cending and descending upon it, as 
some of the Jews fancied souls did, 
some time after death; but that his 
soul was really moved out ofhis body, 
and carried to those unseen regions of 
departed spirits, among whom it con- 
tinued, till his resurrection.” 

Many and curious have been the 


speculations relative to the object of 


our Saviour’s descent into the invisible 
mansions of the dead. It has been 
supposed that he went and preached 
repentance and salvation to the damn- 
ed, to open the gates of hell and let 
the prisoners go forth, and to triumph 
over satan and his kingdom. These 
notions have all been ably refuted, and 
the church now considers Christ’s de- 
scent into hell only as the last act of his 
humiliation, in which he was required 
to suffer as man. Since he became 
our High Priest to redeem and save us 
it behooved him to be made like unto 
us in all things, sin only excepted. As 
he was born, lived, suffered, and died 
like a human being, it was necessary 
also that his soul should be separated 
from his body, and be admitted among 
the spirits of the departed. 

The descent of Christ into hell con- 
firms our belief in the existence of an 
intermediate state. The soul of Christ 
immediately on his death left his body 
and associated with the spirits of those 
who had died ; and so we believe that 
our souls immediately after death shall 
quit our bodies and associate in some 
invisible mansion with disembodied 
spirits. Christ after death possessed 
life and activity, so may we hope 
in our intermediate state to be wake- 
ful and active. Our Saviour said 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, that they 
live unto God; in like manner shall 
we live+between death and judgment. 
Death shall not be followed by a use- 
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less inactive slumber, but by scenes and 
occupations of delight or misery ae. 
cording to our deserts. Such scenes anq 
occupations shallcontinue till the lag 
trump shall sound ; and then shall He 
who is the resurrection and ‘the life. 
who brought his own soul from the te. 
gion of departed spirits, and uniting jt 
with his lifeless body as¢ended to the 
throne of God, evoke our spirits from 
hades, and our bodies fromthe grave, 
shall unite forever, those long sep. 
arated friends, and if we love him, 
shall make us partakers of his exalta. 
tion and glory. B, 


EE 


For the Gospel Advocate. 


“* The ways of heaven are dark and intri- 

cate,” 

Dark to the imperfect sight of mortal man, 

And intricate to those, whose hearts corrupt, 

Have led them on in errour’s crooked paths, 

Till rectitude seems devious in their view. 

But in God’s works, when view’d by rea 
son’s eye, 

And clearer in his word, to faith reveal’d, 

In light ineffable we trace his course, 

And every step direct, by wisdom mark’d, 

Tends to one end, his glory, and our good, 

What man shall dare the ways of God t 

scan, 

And darkness charge on him, whose worl 
made light, 

Or doubt his rectitude, whose wisdom fix’d 

The course of worlds innumerable, and 
mark’d ' 

Their changeless orbits, in the immense o/ 
heaven. 

To fathom infinite is not in man ; 

His finite powers a nearer limit find. 

Man, know thyself, is wisdom’s high comm 
mand, 

Nor impious dare thy Maker to arraign. 

By folly’s mist obscur’d, man blindly gropa 

In errour’s endless maze, and madly vain, 

Trusts his own skill, to make the crookd@#/ 
straight, 

The rough way smooth ; nor craves superiout 
aid. 
Did man but know how limited his powers, 
How prone to err, how willing to transgress 
The laws which God and nature have or 
dain’d, 

To check his wanderings, point the path off 
truth, 

And lead him on in wisdom’s pleasant ways 

To that bless’d goal, where lies his greatet 
good, 
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fie would not then, by pride and passion 


ae. sway’d, 
nd Our Maker, who for all our earthly wants, 
4st Such rich supply provides, has also made 
Te, Ample provision for the mind of man. 
fe. The works of nature, providence, and grace, 
fe. Display his power, his bounty and his love. 
, 1,4 The contemplation of these glorious themes, 
3 IE Will feed the soul with truth divinely pure, 
the And make it grow in wisdom from above, 
omnis Wisdom, the source of virtue, peace and joy. 
vem The knowledge of God’s goodness infinite 
eD Will raise desires of doing good to all. 
_- fa That love which over all his works extends, 
‘0, Will kindle kindred love in mortal breasts, 
tall And love, which wishes good to all, brings 
. peace, 
That peace, which none can give nor take 
away. 
And peace serene prepares the heart for joy, 
Joy unalloy’d with vain deceptive dreams, 
tri-#§ Which haunt the mind with pleasures ne’er 
possess’d. 
an, | Who seeks for joy exclusive to himself, 
upt,% Pursues a phantom which eludes his grasp. 
ths Pleasure unsocial is a dream of bliss. 
’. [Selfish desires can ne’er be satisfied, 
rea-f And constant longing is a state of wo. # 
The worldly wise man 1s the Christian’s 
1, fool. 
He seeks immortal joys in mortal weal, 
‘d, ##And lays up treasures here, to spend in hea- 
ven ; 
Lays up for ending life, an endless fund, 
But for his endless lite, nothing provides ; 
yordil Makes friends too powerless to change a hair, 
By enmity to him, who all things made ; 
x'd MRejects the truth, which heaven itself in- 
and spires, 
. fjAnd folly stamps on wisdom’s blessed lore. 
e oi™ “ The ways of heaven are dark and intri- 
cate” 
To none but minds blinded by worldly mists. 
The wise man sees the attributes divine, 
omg all the events which this frail life betide. 
The storm and sunshine, pestilence and 
health, ‘ 
scourge of war, and blessed fruits of 
peace, 
ire messengers of him, who rules in: love. 
e heavens declare his glory infinite, 
he firmament his handy work displays, 
While day to day successive tales unfolds 
And night to night shows knowledge of his 
ways, 
or #0 every clime, and heard in every tongue. 
Dut in his word, the mystery of love, 
h ofmmortal hfe to sinful men, through heaven’s 
ropitious gift, is brought to light. 
ays Let then the faithless Jew stuinble at trathy 
steal 25 ADVOCATE VOL, It 
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frust to the dictates of his blinded mind. “ 


And boasting Greeks count wisdom’s dic- 
tates folly. 
The bumble Christian will adore that power, 
Who aid affords in every time of need, 
And raises mortals to immortal life, 
Children of wo to everlasting biiss, 
On the mild terms of penitence and faith. 
D. 
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For the Gospel Advezate. 
EXTRACT PROM THE MESSIAH, 


Translated from the original German of 
K lopstock. , 
(Continued from p. 258.) 


ALL sapient power, whom heaven loves to 
adore 
Thou who, tho’ weigh’d by sleep, still hear- 
est me, é 
Faithful have [ obey’d with watchful care 
Thy each command ; and lo the sire of men 
Hath op’ned to my eyes his purest wish 
To see thee near, Redeemer as thou art! 
*Tis said: and now will I obey the words 
Of heaven’s great Creator and repair 
From hence to glorify thy name thro’ earth ; 
Meanwhile ye spirits near be silent all ; 
For sure one passing look upon this hour 
Must dearer be to ye, than all the course, 
The lightning course ofages.that ye serve, 
With such assiduous cares, the sons of man; 
And ye cold breezes cavern’dup in holes, 
Who love to rage around or cease or let 
Your still, soft murmurings excite repose ; 
Cloud, gently roiling by, drop blessings dowa 
From out thy bosom o’er this place of shade ; 
Peace cedars, and ye rustling woods, be still! 
Thus died away the voice of watchfulness, 
And the pure seraph sped toward the train 
Friends of the highest, that mid nature’s calm 
Guard our weak orb with him. Before the sun 
Should gleam transcendent o’er the paths of 
heaven, 
Must Gabriel to each the hour have nam’d 
Of man’s redemption and that day of joys, 
The sabbath of th’ immortal sacrifice! 
O thou, that next to that bright spirit* rul’st 
With power so great, salvation’s coming hour, 
Guardian of her that ev’ry fleeting age, 
Sends inexhaustless forth her teeming sons 
To be by thee conducted to abodes 
Of higher, brighter aspect ; since o’erthrown 
*Mongst hills on which the wand’rer dare not 
rest, 
The mansions of the holy spirit lie ; 
Thou guardian of a world once holy, deign 
To pardon, O Floa, what I ope, 
By Sion’s songstress taught, to mortal eye 





® Gabriel, 
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Thy dwelling place of might, that lies con- 


ceal’d 

Since Eden’s first creation. Should my soul 

Lost in pure pleasures cleanse each mundane 
thought 

By dwelling on such seraphs as thyself, 

And fancying what the words, that angels 
hold, 

O then bright Eloa hear me, whilst I sing 

Not the poor troubles of th’? unquiet world, 

But raptur’d as the youth of heaven tell 

How earth was sav’d and God arose from 
dust, 

While spirits gath’ring round me silent flit. 

Within the circle of the polar north, 

Unknown to mortal eye, there reigns around 

Still darkness, peaceful as the midnight hour, 

Clouds roll above ne’er ceasing, like the sea, 

White-foaming ‘neath a rising tempest power, 

So lay in former time th’ Egyptian stream, 

That stream that flows its fourteen banks 
between,* 

When heaven-born darkness,t call’d by Mo- 
ses down, 

Shadow’d the land and hid those pyramids, 

*Neath which the pride of kings and heroes 
rest! 

No eye horizon’s limits there hath scann’d 

Or e’er shall scan amid those plains of night! 

No voice of mortal e’er hath sounded o’er 
them, 

No death, no hallowed resurrection there ! 

But made for thought and meditation deep, 

The seraphs love them as they wander past, 

Like planets o’er the cloudy mountain tops 

And lost in prophet-stillness bend their looks 

On future spirits issuing from mankind ! 

Amid this darkness tow’reth high the gate 

That leads towards earth’s guardian’s 
abodes ; 

As at the time of winter, when each tree 

By frost-work is net over, glitters forth. 

God’s holy sabbath following close the day 

Of murkiness, and storms—the snow-capt 
mounts 

Depose their loads, and clouds and night re- 
tire ; 

So pass’d the seraph o’er those still dark 
heights, 

And soon th’ immortal foot had reach’d the 

ate 

Which like the rush of cherub-wings undid 

And clos’d upon the seraph. Wand’ring far 

Amid the earth’s recesses Gabriel now 

View’d those vast seas, which roll their mon- 
strous waves 

Slowly the solitary shores along; 

There too the mighty streams of oceans breed 





* The Nile said to have 7 mouths or issues. 
+ One of the plagues of Egypt brought 
down by the rod of Moses, 
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[June, §f is 
Rushing with thunder-notes around, like § Of 
storms 
Which drive thro’ deserts with collecting Bf Of 
force! 
He pass’d—and soon within his view appeard ff An 
The sanctuary, and the cloud-built gate Ane 
Dispers’d like airy glimmer as he went; Tis 
Beneath his feet the mists roli’d fast away “Oo 
Of flitting darkness—in their stead sprang 
forth Wh 
Where’er th’ etherial trod, bright beams of Fea 
heaven ; 





Thus came he near th’ abode of holiness! 

Just neath the vaulted centre of our earth 

There circulates around ap atmosphere ; 

Like heaven’s soft gales, where hov’ring in 
the midst, 

A softer sun than ours, and deck’d with 
beams 



























More chaste and milder, reigns around those i Ther 
depths ; 
From thence flows light and warmth thro’out Mf That 
the veins Unkr 
Of thankful earth. With this soft help-mate’s , 
aid ; Of ch 
Our upper Juminary decks the spring Had 
With flowers of variegated hue, and sheds ‘ 
O’er summer the rich harvest; autump Then 
knows t 
From hence her vine-crown’d mounts. Thisiypfor 
nether sun To th 
Ne’er sets! ne’er rises in its course around, Hof an 
But morns eternal ever blush within ; Of al 
Wondrous, from time to time, God signifies t 
His cloud-trac’d thoughts of might to angelfiyoy . 
there. t! 
E’en thus to thee, O earth, he shows himself oe»), 
Upon the iris colours of the bow, Of his 
That flitting o’er the heavens, betok’neth eer yoy. , 
The storm is past, and shows the hand of God! tt 
There th’ arch-seraph pass’d, earth’s angel ang ry 
there Sprang 
Quick round him flock’d, angels of war and They « 
death 
Who follow thro’ the labyrinths of fate a 


The clew that leads toward the hand that Of buc 
shap’d them ; 


ve 

Tis they who secret rule o’er deeds of might¥fjng my) 
Deeds of proud triumph that cause kings t@in..+ q 
swell gr 


And boast their own creation; guardians tomy pan 
Of those few virtuous kindred souls were they@iyoy. },. 
That love to follow the deep-thinking sage, 


s 
As, from the world’s poor follies, he retrealfy, 4 os 
Striving to open books of future joys ; hey Ic 
Oft will they, too, invisible to all ol 


Fiit round, where Christians feel the presed 


God ; nd as 
There, too, where brothers, hallowed by th@iHearq } 
blood dee 


Of the all sacred band, pour forth their sov@But no 
In melodies to heaven; when the front Had Jo: 
bra 
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proach 
Of man’s great vanquisher, 


grasp, 


*d @ And pours the cold sweat, signal of his power, 


And subjugated nature yields the field, 


‘Tis then they speak that spirit train to come : 
#0 friends, the day soon comes to assemble 


ng all, 


Who grieve like you,below,to joys unknown, 
of # Fear nought for e’en that mortal dwelling 


place, 


That body rending by death’s powerful arm 
Shall with the morning of God’s judgment 


wake 
in To new creation ! come ye citizens, 
Ye future citizens of heaven, behold 


ith #@ Where the all-conqu’ring Christ awaits ye 


all.” 


¢ Mi There, too, soar’d round the seraph those 


young souls, 
ut i That from the budding infant were releas’d 


Unknowing yet to speak. ‘They pour’d the 


e's tear 
Of childish innocence! Their timid eye 


Had yet but thrown one hurried glance on 


earth, 


m2 Then trembling shut again; nor dar’d to 


tread, 
Unform’d, that theatre ofawe. They fled 
To their protectors, and the fost’ring hands 
Of angels held them; and amidst the sound 
Of all-enchanting harps those souls were 
taught 
i How and from whence they sprung ; and how 
the soul 
Of man was form’d mighty, by the hand 
Of his Creator; lovliest anthems told them 
How deck’d in youthful brightness glow’d 
the sun 
And moon before Jehovah, as they first 
Sprang from eternity ; the souls of saints, 
They cried, ne’er ceasing, wait for ye; the 
look 
Of love of your Redeemer waits ye, train 
mf budding spirits. Thus in sweet con- 
verse 
hind melodies, they learnt each sapient germ, 
MThat fleet as shade, escapes from out the 
grasp ; 
Bf pantizg mortals, dazzled by their blaze. 
Now had they aj! those glitt’ring bowers for- 
sook 
nd mingling with the angels of the earth — 
hey look’d confiding. Meanwhile Gabriel 
told 
ll of Messias, which Jehovah bade: 
nd as he told, the train of spirits still 
Heard him with raptur’d looks and ponder’d 
deep. 
But now two infant souls, whose tender hearts 
Had lov’d each other while on earth, em- 
brac’d, 
























Poetry—Klopstock’s Messiah: 


betrays his 


Of the exhausted Christian shows the ap- Benjamin and Iedidda, speaking thus : 


O lédidda, tells yon seraph not 
Of that meek teacher Jesus? Ah, I know 


’T was him, who once embrac’d us with such 


love 


And clasp’d us to his throbbing heart, and 


shed 
The tear of virtue, I shall ne’er forget ; 
My infant kisses wiped it off his cheek, 
His pitying cheek; and then he cried aloud 
To our surrounding mothers ;* Be ye so, 
Een as your children, or the realm of God 
Escapes ye ever ; O ’twas so, replied 
The other soul of innocence! and he 
Is our Redeemer ; "tis thro’ him we live 
So happy, so etherial! come embrace 
Thy lov’d one lédidda! Thus bespoke 
Each other those new souls of innocence ; 
Now Gabriel to newer mission rose, 
And ‘neath his feet of immortality 
Sprang forth anew the light: Thus see 
Pheebe’s inhabitants our days of earth 
Glimmer, amid their nights, on bosoms soft 
Of dewy clouds, still wandering o’er the tops 
Of their bright mountams : So adorn’d rose up 
Gabriel, and sweetly tuning from their harps 
Sounded the hymns of angels and of saints 
Melodious, till he trod the upper air, 
Like the fleet arrow feather’d for the war 
And shot from golden bow, that angel sprung; 
And past each glimmering planet hast’ning 
on 
The sun towards: already hovering stood 
His bright wing o’er the temple ; Now it 
sank 
Where on the pinnacle a crowd of souls, 
Of saints long gone beheld with fixed eyes 
The rays that were to wake the slumb’ring 
day 
O’er Canaan’s valleys ! one among the throng 
Thoughtful announc’d the father of mankind 
The son of new born earth, Gabriel and he, 
And he who guides the sun,t bent eager 
looks, 
Midst converse that of man’s redemption told 
On the blest mountain, which the Saviour 
held.t 


End of Book I. 


This book takes up the space of a whole 
night from the dusk of twilight Ull the rising 
sun. 





* Alluding to that beautiful part of scrip- 
ture where Jesus is represented as blessing 
the little infants of the Israelites. 

t viz. Uriel. 

t viz. The Mount of Olives where our 
Saviour is before mentioned to have slept 
calm and peacefully. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


General Theological Seminary. 

The session of the General Theological 
Seminary of the Protestant Kpiscopal Church 
in the United States of America, commenced 
in the city of New York, on Wednesday the 
13th February. 

The following address of the trustees ex- 
hibits the measure which have been pursued 
in relation to this important institution, and 
the considerations which should induce 
Episcopalians to extend to it their liberal 
patronage. 

ADDRESS. 
To the Protestant Episcopalians of the Unil- 
ed Siates. 

The trustees of the General Theological 
Seminary of the Protestant Episeopal Church 
in the United States, present to you the an- 
nexed statement of the measures which they 
have adopted for carrying into effect the 
great and interesting object committed to 
their charge. 

In the arrangements which they have 
made for giving efficiency to the desi sign of 
the gener ral convention in the establishment 
of this institution, they have deemed it right, 
in dependence on divine Providence, and the 
zeal of the friends of our venerable church, 
to lay at once the foundation of a widely ex- 
tended system of theological instruction ; 
while it was necessary that they should ac- 
commodate their expenditures, as far as 
practicable, to the means placed at their 
disposal. ‘I’o accomplish both these desira- 
ble objects, they have availed themselves of 
the assistance of several professors, whose 
services will be, for the present, gratuitously 
rendered; under the expectation, however, 
that suitable provision will be made for their 
just remuneration as soon as the state of the 
funds will warrant, 

The appeal is now made to your feelings 
of attachment to the doctrine, ministry, and 
worship of the church ; to your desire for the 
promotion of a spirit of enlightened piety 
among her mensbers ; and to your anxiety for 
the extension of her principles, as intimately 
connected with the advancement of primitive 
truth and order, with the well being of the 
social state, and with the salvation of men. 
And the trustees cherish the confident hope, 
that under the influence of these considera- 
tions, your contributions will be proportioned 
to the superiour magnitude of the objects of 
the institution, and will afford the means of 
an adequate remuneration to the professors, 
and of pecuniary aid to pious but necessi- 
tous students, 


Your prompt and vigorous assistance js 
the more earnestly solicited, because the 
generous bequest which has so materially jp. 
fluenced the authorities cf the church, in the 
establishment and location of the general 
seminary in New York, though munificent 
as an individual benefaction, is not like. 
ly to equal in amount the expectations that 
have been indulged, and with all the other 
resources in the possession of the trustees, 
will fall short of the present exigences of the 
institution. While they venerate the mem. 
ory of the departed benefactor of the church, 
and gratefully appropriate the proceeds of 
his bounty to its destined uses, the trustees 
indulge the hope that Lis generous beneficence 
will operate as a stimulus to new and spirited 
exertions. ‘They will not for a moment sup. 
pose that this act of pious liberality will be 
considered by any of the friends of the church, 
as rendering unnecessary their vigorous ef- 
forts in behalf of an institution, the respecta- 
bility, usefulness, and permanency of which 
depend on the general and liberal support 
which it shall receive. 

The present constitution of the seminary is 
calculated to give every diocese a just intl 
ence in its affairs, and to secure a correct 
managementofthem. Tliis constitution was 
adopted by the late general convention with 
singular unanimity. ‘The same harmony 


has prevailed at the meeting of the board of 


trustees, where the strongest desire has been 
manifested by all present to conduct the in- 
stitution with a reference to the iaterests a 
every part of the church. They trust. that 
the feelings which have thus happily influ 
enced the measures by which the seminary 
has been established, will pervade the great 
body of Episcopalians. Their increasing 
numbers, liberality, and zeal, forbid the an- 
ticipation that they will suffer an institution 
to languish which is essentially connected 
with the respectability, influence, and exten- 
sion of their church, and with the advance 
ment of the great concerns of religion and 
the best interests of mankind. 

The trustees are happy to state, thats 
number of pious and well educated young 
men are readyto prosecute their studies undet 
the several professors, at the opening of the 
first session. 

The trustees confidently hope that the 
period has now arrived, when our church, 
mindful of her divine origin and glorious de- 
sign, will, by a simultaneous effort in her dit 
ferent branches, zealously engage in the in: 


portant undertaking which her ecclesiastical 
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authorities have so cordially begun, of pre- 

ring for the work of her ministry a succes- 
sion of faithful labourers, who, being rightly 
called, shall be also duly qualified, for the mo- 
mentous trust. Thus will this venerable 
member of the mystical body of Christ be- 
come an instruinent, under God, of perpe- 
tuating in our land the inestimable blessing of 
a learned, pious, and faithful ministry. 

May the great Head of the church to 
whose glory we desire that all our labours 
should be consecrated, give effect, by his 
Spirit, to the appeal now made: and may 

ju, beloved brethren, reap the rich reward 
of a beneficence excited in the present con- 
sciousness of well doing; in the approbation 
of your Redeemer at the last day; and in 
the enduring blessedness of his heavenly king- 
dom. 


Extract from the twelfth Report of the 
Board of trustees of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Society for the advancement of Christian- 
ity in South Carolina, 

Collections have been made, during the 
year, in aid of the funds of the society, in 
st. Michael’s, St. Philip’s, and St. Paul's 
churches in this city; in Trinity church, 
Columbia, and in Christ church parish.— 
From the other-parishes in the diocese, no 
communications on this subject have been 
received by the board. 

The funds have als@ derived some in- 
crease from the addition of nine members 
for life, and three annual subscribers. It is 
in favour of the former of these modes of 
contribution, that the contributor is thereby 
exempted from the inconvenience of an an- 
tual application and th st the sums so re- 
ceived, being reservedt o constitute a per- 
manent fund, of which the interest only is 
disposable, the good designed to be effected 
isthereby perpetuated. 

There has likewise been received a do- 
nation of $200, in a manner dictated by that 
unostentatious spirit of charity, which seeks 
to hide even from itself, if possible, the good 
itbestows, and, like the dews of Heaven, dis- 
lls its fertilizing influence in silent, but in- 
tessant bounty. This liberal gift is pre- 
tumed to be from a source, whence other 
instances of similar benevolence had previ- 
ously flowed. Another donation of a small 
sum, being ** the avails of a missionary box 
for one month kept in Mr. Dickson’s school,” 
has given evidence of that desire to advance 
the Redeemer’s kingdom, which will not, it 
is trusted, be without its appropriate reward, 
When he shall appear who will recompense 
to every man according to his deeds. 

_It is in place here to mention, the testimo- 
nies of regard to this society, furnished by 
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een that 


the will of the late Dr. Harris, already allud- 
ed to, and that of the late Miss De Tollenare, 
which, though not productive of any present 
revenue, will eventually yield an accession to 
their funds. The former, by his last will 
and testament, bequeathed in trust to the 
vestry and wardens of St. Philip’s church, 
the reversion of his pew No.49 in that church, 
after the termination of certain life estates, 
charged with the payment to this society of 
one moiety of the annual rent of the same; 
and in |ike manner, to the vestry and 
wardens of St. Paul’s church, Radcliffe- 
borough, the reversion of his pew No. 56, 
church, in trust for the use of 
the rector or minister of the same, on 
condition that he shall, once in every year, 
“ deliver a suitable discourse for the purpose 
of making a collection in aid of the funds” of 
this society. ‘The latter by her last will and 
testament, dated in 1815, gave her whole 
property, real and personal, to the use of her 
father, during his life, and at his death, be- 
queathed to this society, and to the orphan 
house, to be shared equally between them, 
all the remaining part of her property after 
the payment of certain legacies, and the de- 
livery of sundry specifick bequests set forth 
in her will. 

This legacy having become vested by the 
death of Mr. De Tollenare, the board, early 
in the year, appointed a committee of their 
body to inquire, and report respecting the 
same, the result of whose investigation was 
the opinion, that the society could not legally 
call on the executor, entrusted with the 
carrying into effect the will of Miss De Tol- 
lenare, for the execution of her generous dis- 
position in their favour, until a reasonable and 
sufficient time should have elapsed, to enable 
him to comply with the previous provisions 
therein contained, and adjust the affairs of 
the estate. ‘The board in consequence, have 
not yet been put in possession of the pro- 
ceeds of this munificent act of individual 
generosity; they are, however, sufficiently 
informed of the probable value of the proper- 
ty thus bequeathed to the society, to be sen- 
sible how large a tribute of respect and ad- 
miration is due from them, to the memory ot 
the pious and excellent lady, by whom so 
liberal a free-will offering has been appropri- 
ated for the extension of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom; and they cannot refuse to indulge 
the hope, of stil further accessions to the 
society’s means of good, founded upon the 
influence of so laudable and honourable an 
example. 

In closing the report, which they have 
now made of their transactions during the 
year past, in relation to the useful and im- 
portant objects committed by the society to 
their care, the board will not deprive them- 
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selves of the satisfaction of laying before the 
society, the following extracts from their 
foreign correspondence,furnishing, as they do, 
an acceptable testimony of the interest taken 
abroad, in the welfare and prosperity of our 
church, and the successful prosecution of 
the great end, contemplated in the institution 
of this society. The board having, in the 
early part of the year, instructed the cor- 
responding secretary of the society, to trans- 
mit copies of the late bishop Dehon’s ser- 
mons to the society in England * for pro- 
moting Christian knowledge,” the * society 
for the propagation of the gospel in foreign 
parts,” and the * prayer book and homily 
society,” they have lately had the pleasure 
to receive from the Rev. Geo.Gaskins,D.D. 
secretary of the first-named society, a 
letter from which they submit the following 
extracts : 

“IT now acknowledge the receipt of your 
kind and Christian letter, written in behalf of 
the ‘ Protestant Episcopal society for the 
advancement of christianity in South Caro- 
lina,’ dated the 5th May last, and accom- 
panied by the very valuable sermons of the 
truly apostolical bishop Dehon, and several 
minor pieces, connected with the American 
church in principal and detail. It is a pleas- 
ant circumstance, and exhilarating to the 
Christian feelings of every sound church- 
man, to perceive that your church has the 
growing appearance of prosperity ; and the 
establishment of your society will doubtless 
contribute, under the blessing of God, to its 
enlargement. 

** You do but justice to the * society for 
promoting Christian knowledge,’ in enter- 
taining the confidence you express, that 
what you have transmitted, will be re- 
ceived here, in the same spirit which led 
your society to send the package. Dr. 
Dalcho’s work on the church of South Car- 
olina, is very valuable and interesting ; and 
as your present letter does not acknowledge 
the receipt of mine respecting it, it is possible 
that my letter may not have reached you. 
] will, therefore, re-transcribe the minute of 
the board, assuring you of the satisfaction 
with which your former letter had been re- 
ceived, and its contents contemplated.*— 
Thanks, too, were returned for the books, 
with an assurance of our society’s earnest 
wish aod prayer to God, that the church of 
South Carolina might continue to flourish 
and prosper, to his glory, and the Christian 
edification of the people, within its compass. 

** The board again desire to return thanks, 
for the present fresh mark of the attention of 
your society to us; and it will be no unpleas- 





*Neither the original nor the transcript 
have come to hand. 
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ant circumstance for you to hear,and report, 
that an edition of bishop Dehon’s sermons 
is immediately to be put to the press here, 
from the copy which you have sent us ; not 
indeed by the society, but on the suggestion 
of myself, and a pious lay friend of mine, a 
barrister at law, who formerly was a fellow 
of All-Souls College, Oxford. We purpose 
to prefix to the sermons the excellent me. 
moir of bishop Dehon, contained in Dr, 
Dalcho’s historical account, and to affix to 
them the sermon preached at his funeral, b 
Dr. Gadsden. If any profit shall arise from 
this publication in England, it shall be ap. 
propriated to ‘the Protestant Fpiscopaj 
society for the advancement of Christianity 
in South Carolina,’ of which, it seems, your 
good bishop was one of the founders, and its 
first president.” 





Episcopal Church in Natchez. 

At a meeting of the subscribers to a fund 
for the erection of an Episcopal church, and 
the permanent support of an Episcopal cler- 
gyman in the city of Natchez, held at the 
court-house in the city of Natchez, on the 
26th March, 1822, Bela Metcalfe, Esq. was 
called to the chair, and John Baynton, Esq. 
appointed secretary; and the following 
preamble, rules,and regulations, were adopt- 
ed: 

The friends to the erection and mainte- 
nance of an Episcopal church in the city of 
Natchez, convinced that nothing but com 
mon industry and perseverance are necessary 
to ensure the attainment of their object, but 
knowing that system and method are essen- 
tial to the success of every effort, have adopt- 
ed, and do adopt the following rules and re- 
gula tions : 

1. There shall forthwith be appointed 
eleven trustees, to be called the trustees of 
the Protestant Episcopal church, in_ the 
city of Natchez, in whom and whose succes 
sors shall be vested the real property, which 
may be hereafter purchased in perpetual 
trust, for the use of the members of the Epis 
copal church aforesaid, and that they be 
authorized to invite a pastor to preside over 
the congregation, intended to be established. 

2. There shall be a committee of five per 
sons forthwith appointed, to be called the 
building committee, whose duty it shall be 
to select a site for the erection of the church, 
and contract for the purchase of the same, 
and forthwith engage workmen and purchase 
materials, and proceed to erect a suitable 
edifice for the purposes aforesaid ; and _ shall 
have full power and authority to make al 
contracts, and take all measures necessary 
for the erection of the church; they shall 
have full power and entire discretion in fixing 
on the site, and in the purchase thereof, a 
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wellas in determining the place of the build- 
jng, and the cost of the same. 

3, That a committee of five persons be 

inted to solicit subscriptions, and to en- 
deavour by all means to promote the interest 
of the church. 

4. That e treasurer be forthwith appoint- 
ed, to whom all. moneys collected from the 
subscribers to the fund be immediately paid 
over, to be disbursed on the order of the 
chairman of the building committee. 

5. That at the next session of the legis- 
lature an act of incorporation of the trustees 
and members of the Protestant Episcopal 
church in the city of Natchez, shall be pro- 
cured, if possible. 

6. That the committee elected to solicit 
subscriptions, be authorized and requested to 
call on the subscribers for their notes paya- 
ble in bank, for the amount of their sub- 
scriptions, in the instalments as mentioned in 
the subscription papers, or for the whole 
amount thereof, payable the Ist January 
1823, at the optign of the subscriber, and 
that all the notes be taken payable to the 
order of the treasurer of the Episcopal church 
of the city of Natchez. 

And the following gentlemen, were unan- 
jmously appointed trustees of the church : 

Benjamin Farar, Jobo Minor, Jonathan 
Thompson, James Moore, Richard G. Ellis, 
Jos. E. Davis, Robert Moore, John T. 
Griffith, James C. Williams, James K. Cook, 
Henry Stark. 

And the following gentlemen were appoint- 
ed as a building committee :— 

Jona : ‘Thompson, Stephen Duncan, Henry 
Postlethwaite, Martin Whiting, Wm. B. 
Griffith. 

On the committee for soliciting subscrip- 
tions, were appointed :— 

James K. Cook, Robert L. Throckmor- 
ton, John Baynton, Fred. Stanton, Jno. T, 
Griffith. 

And Stephen Duncan, Esq. was unani- 
mously appointed treasurer of the Episcopal 
church in the city of Natchez. 

It was further resolved, That the secre- 
tary be empowered to procure a suitable and 
well bound buok, to be kept as a record 
book, in which the secretary for the time 
being, and the proper officer when appointed, 
shall record all the proceedings of the church. 

It was further resolved, That the secretary 
notify the several officers and committee-men 
of their appointments. 

And resolved, That the proceedings of 
this meeting be published in both papers 
m the city of Natchez, ° 

Whereupon the meeting adjourned. 

Bela Metcalfe, Chairman. 

Jno. Baynton, Secretary. 
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Nine thousand dollars were subscribed on 
the frst morning. On the second, the sub- 
scriptions were increased to between eleven 
and twelve thousand dollars, 





NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 

We have given in our two last numbers 
Mr. Hodgson'’s account of his visit to the 
missionary settlements among the Indians. 
We now make some further extracts from 
his journal of his tour among the Creeks pre- 
vious to his arrival at Elliot, which we also 
copy from the London Missionary Register. 

In his journey across Georgia, feom Au- 
gusta to Mobile, Mr. Hodgson passed though 
the territory of the Creek Indians, in the 
central parts of that state. On crossing the 
river Ockmulgee, he entered the nation, and 
proceeded forward to the ‘ agency,’ or re- 
sidence of the person who acts as agent be- 
tween the United States and the Indians of 
Georgia, which lies on the Flint river. Pine 
forests, of many miles extent, lie in the way, 
and stretch to the horizon on every side. Of 
the state of the people, and of the scenery, 
our readers will find a very interesting de- 
scription. 

Cabins are placed thoughout the Creek 
nation, at distances of about thirty miles, for 
the convenience of travellers. Of the first of 
these which he met with, Mr. Hodgson says : 

As we approached it, we saw some Indians 
in their wigwams on the road-side. One was 
lying asleep before the door, his head cover- 
ed with a blanket; and when | pointed to 
him, a woman, who was sitting over him, 
said, “‘ whiskey sick—whiskey sick.”— 
Some had brought their little parcels of In- 
dian corn from an Indian town about eight 
miles distant, and were selling it to the peo- 
ple of the inn. The young men were shoot- 
ing small birds with their bows and arrows ; 
and the little children, who appeared very 
active, were trying to walk on their hands, 
as the children in England occasionally do. 

The maitre d’hotel of our little cabin was 
a white man, the partner of an Indian chief; 
the Creek Indians allowing no white person 
to settle in their nation, except as their 
partners as husbands of Indian women, or as, 
in some way or other, closely connected with 
themselves. He gave us some coffee, and 
Indian-corn bread, and bacon; a plain sub- 
stantial fare, which you seldom fail to obtain 
throughout the nation, sometimes improved 
by the addition of sugar and cream and but- 
ter, and sometimes varied by the introduc- 
tion of wild venison or wild turkeys. 

As we purposed sleeping in the woods 
that night, there being no cabin within a con- 
venicnt distance, we had here to lay in pro~ 
vision for our horses, At four o'clock, we 


set out—my servant carrying a handkerchief 
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full of Indian corn; and a large bundle of 
Indian corn leaves, the substitute for hay in 
this country, being tied behind meon my 
horse, half as high as my shoulders, 

On the banks of several streams, we saw 
parties of Indians, who had settled themselves 
there for afew days, to assist travellers in 
swimming their horses ; but, as the waters 
had sulisided, we did not require their as- 
sistance. Their rude dwellings were formed 
of four upright saplings, and a rough cov- 
ering of pine bark, which they strip from the 
trees with a neatness and rapidity which we 
could nog imitate. Before them, the women 
were silting, dressing indian corn or wild 
venison; the men lying by their side, with 
intelligent and happy countenances, graceful 
in their attitudes, and grave and dignified in 
theiraddress. Some of the parties whom we 
passed in the glens at sunset, had a very pic- 
turesque appearance. 

We rode nearly two hours, by moonlight, 
before we could find water for our horses ; 
at length, observing some fires at a distance 
jn the woods, we struck toward them; but 
they were surrounded by Indians, to whom 
we could not make ourselves intelligible.— 
At last we discerned a stream of water, and 
near it two or three parties of travellers; who 
had already lighted their fires, by which they 
were toasting their bacon, and boiling their 
coffee. We invited ourselves to join one, 


consisting of a little Alabama cotton planter 
and his daughter, whom we had met in the 


course of the day. He was in a situation of 
life corresponding, perhaps, with that of our 
second or third rate farmers ; and was bring- 
ing his daughter from school at Milledgeville 
in Georgia, from 300 to 400 miles from 
hence. ‘They travelled in a little Jersey 
wagon (or dear-bon, or carry-all, or carry- 
half, as this humble vehicle 1s variously de- 
nominated)—*“ camping out” every night, 
and cooking their bacon and coffee three 
times a day. 

Some stragglers from the other parties 
joined us, for a little chat before bedtime ; 
and were consulting on the propriety of pro- 
ceeding directly to the end of their journey, 
or staying for a season, as is very common, 
to ‘‘ make a crop” on some of the unappro- 
priated publick lands. When they were 
gone, our Alabama friends sat reading by 
the fire, for an hour or two, before they re- 
tired to rest ; when the little girl ascended 
the wagon, and her father covered her with 
a blanket, and spead an umbrella over her, 
to protect her trom the dew. As for our- 
selves, having secured our horses and given 
them their supper, and contributed our sup- 
ply to the stock of wood for the night, we 
Jay down in the blankets which we always 
put under the saddles to prevent our horses? 


backs being galled; taking our saddie-bagy 
oe pillows, and placing our pistols by our 
side. 

In the course of the night, a few Indians 
paid usa visit; walking round us, and ex. 
amining us very attentively, but without 
speaking. The novelty of the scene, how. 
ever, prevented my sleeping much. On my 
left hand, were my friend the Alabama plan- 
ter, and his daughter with her coffee-pot 
and her “Tales of my Landlord,” at her 
father’s feet. About 100 yards from us, 
Were the emigrants from Georgia and Car. 
Olina, with their five or six little fires; al. 
ternately decaying till they almost disappear. 
ed, and then bursting forth with a vivid flame, 
which illuminated the intervening space, and 
flashed on the horses and wagons ranged 
around: on our right, were the Indian wig. 
wams; and, before us, at a great distance, 
some acres of pine woods on fire. Yet, not- 
withstanding the strong light which occasion. 
ally emanated from so many sources, and the 
features of the grotesque which the picture 
certainly contained, the stillness of the night, 
the deep blue of the sky above us, and the 
sombre colouring of the heavy forests in 
which we were enveloped, imparted to this 
novel scene a character of solemnity, which 
preponderated over every other expression, 

We set off as soon as it was light; and, 
passing several creeks, arrived at the ex 
tremity of a ridge, from which we looked 
down into a savannah, in which ts situated 
the Indian town of Cosito, on the Chatahon 
chy. It appeared to consist of about 10 
houses, many of them elevated on poles frot 
two to six feet high, and bmilt of unhe 
logs, with roofs of bark, and little patches 
Indian corn before the doors. The wome 
were hard at work digging the ground, pound 
ing Indian corn, or carrying heavy loads d 
water from the river: the men were eithef 
setting out to the woods with their guns, ¢ 
lying idle before the doors ; and the childre 
were amusing themselves in little group 
The whole scene reminded me strongly ¢ 
some ofthe African towns, described by Mun 
go Park. In the centre of the town, ' 
passed a large building, with a conical roof 
supported by a circular wall about th 
feet high: close to it was a quadrangul 
space, inclosed by four open buildings, wil 
rows of benches rising above one another 
the whole was appropriated, we were infora 
ed, to the great council of the town, wh 
meet,under shelter or in the open air,accord 
ing to the weather. Near the spot was 
high pole, like our May-poles, with a bird 
the top, round which the Indians celebrai 


their green-corn dance. 
(Yo be continued.) 








